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Our Message 


HIS magazine is designed to bring to all who may read 
its pages the message of the soul. The message is, 
man is more than an animal in drapings of cloth 
he is divine, though his divinity be masked by, and 

hidden in, the coils of flesh. Man is no accident of birth nor 
plaything of fate. He isa POWER, the creator and destroyer 
of fate. Through the power within he will overcome in- 
dolence, outgrow ignorance, and enter the realm of wisdom. 
There he will feel a love for all that lives. He will be an 
everlasting power for good. 

A bold message this. “To some it will seem out of place in 
this busy world of “change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. 
Yet we believe it is true, and by the power of truth it will live. 

In the future philosophy will be more than mental gym- 
nastics, science will outgrow materialism, and religion will 
become unsectarian. In the future man will act justly and 
will love his brother as himself, not because he longs for re- 
ward, or fears hell fire, or the laws of man; but because he will 
know that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his fellow are 
parts of a whole, and that whole is the One—that he cannot 
hurt another without hurting himself. 

In the struggle for worldly existence men trample on each 
other in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at 
the cost of suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. 
Seeking an ideal, they chase a shadowy form. In their grasp, 
it vanishes. 

Selfishness and ignorance make of life a vivid nightmare 
and of earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles with 
the laughter of the gav. Fits of joy are followed by spasms of 
distress. Mlan embraces and clings closer to the cause of his 
sorrows, even while held down by them. Disease, the emis- 
sary of death, strikes at his vitals. Then is heard the message 
of the soul. This message is of strength, of love, of peace. 
This is the message we would bring: the SURENGTH to 
free the mind from ignorance, prejudice, and deceit; the 
COURAGE to seek the truth in every form; the LOVE to 
bear each other's burdens; the PEACE that comes to a freed 
mind, an OPENED HEART, and CONSCIOUSNESS 
through an undying life. 

Let all who receive THE WorD pass on this message. 
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Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms 


The Way to Concentration and the Powers to which Concentration Leads 
Pocket edition, cloth, gilt top, 50 cents; leather, 75 cents 


PATANJALI has been and is the fountain head and source from whom all the found- 
ers of systems of yoga in the East and in the West have drawn their inspiration and 
obtained information concerning this most difficult of all subjects: Yoga or union with 
the Supreme Self. The present edition, W. Q. Judge’s interpretation of Patanjali's Yoga 
Aphorisms, is the most direct and suitable edition of Patanjali ever made available for 
the student, or the general reader who would become better acquainted with the subject. 
This 1912 edition is printed in clear type on good paper and bound in cloth and 
leather in a handy volume, which may be slipped into the pocket or placed on the library 
table. It will be a companion to “Light on the Path,” “The Voice of the Silence," and 
Mr. Judge's interpretation of ““The Bhagavad Gita.” Our privilege and pleasure is to 
serve you by thus affording you the opportunity to get a copy of this book of rare worth. 


Reincarnation: A Study of Forgotten Truth 


By E. D. WALKER; Cloth, gilt top, 350 pages, $1.50. This is the 
unabridged edition of Mr. Walker’s remarkable work 

It shows how modern literature, poetry and philosophy teach it. “Weeonclude that 
reincarnation is necessitated by immortality, that analogy teaches it, that science up- 
holds it, that the nature of the soul needs it, that many strange sensations support it, 
and that it alone grandly solves the problem of life.” You will find here statements 
about Reincarnation made by the most authoritative writers of all countries. Among 
the modern authors quoted are: Schopenhauer, Lessing, Schelly, Goethe, Schiller, 
Hume, Glanvil, Southey, Milton, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Carlyle and Emerson. You will be glad for having purchased this book. 


The Mind and the Brain 


By Professor ELMER GATES 
Director of the Laboratory of Psychology and Psychurgy, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Including “THE ART OF MIND BUILDING.”” “OLD AND NEW PHRE. 
NOLOGY.” “PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHURGY.”’ Cloth, 50 Cents 


The Bhagavad Gita 


from the Hindu Iliad, ““The Mahabharata” 
Put into English by William Q. Judge 

Flexible Leather, 75c. Cloth, 50c. 
The theme of the ‘‘Bhagavad Gita’’ 
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Paracelsus: By FRANZ 
HARTMANN, M.D.; Cloth, $2.50 


The sections are devoted to: 
Cosmology. 
Anthropology, the Generation of Man, 


oman, and Marriage, the Con- 
stitution of Man, 


SII III II PII FIFI 


Death. 








is a certain war between the Person- 
ality and the Divine Self in man. 
Such a war is going on constantly in 
all human beings. Its tumult may 
be heard and felt more or less dis- 
tinctly at alltimes. But with attention 
and discrimination the warring ele- 
ments may be plainly noticed, and 
man is enabled to intelligently and 
with a purpose engage in the battle, 
the field of which is his body. 


It is the pocket companion of many who 
try to live the Higher Life. 





Pneumatology. 

Medicine, Anatomy, the Causes and 
the Beginning of Diseases; the 
Five Causes, Diseases produced 
by Astral Causes, by Spiritual 
Causes, by Divine Causes. The 
Practice of Medicine. 

Philosophy and Theosophy. 

Appendix: Adepts, Creation, Genera- 
tion, Initiation, Mediumship, 
Thought Transference, Spirits of 
the Departed, the Elixir of Life, 
the Primum Ens, the Alcahest, 
Zenexton. 


No Student of the Occult can afford to over- 
look Paracelsus. 
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A NEW TRANSLATION AND INTERPRETATION OF 


The Gospel of St. John 


CALLED 





he Magical Message 


By James M. Pryse 


Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 


THE SCHOLARLY TRANSLATION WILL COMMAND YOUR RESPECT, AND 
THE INTERPRETATION WILL STARTLE YOU. 


It is different from any of the interpretations or commentaries 
that you have read. You will feel its truth while you read it. 
This interpretation makes clear many of the obscure passages 
which you have not before understood, and it will enlighten you 
on many of those which you thought you had understood. 


READ WHAT A CRITIC SAYS ABOUT IT 


“The Magical Message” is a literal 
translation of the Fourth Evangel. Sev- 
eral introductory and explanatory essays 
are offered which, if they have been per- 
used by the reader, will have made him 
quite familiar with the basic concepts 
common to many of the old systems of 
philosophy and with man’s place, duties 
and possibilities in the physical, psychic 
and spiritual worlds. ‘hen he comes to 
what is generally rendered “In the be- 
ginning was the Word.” 


These introductions give evidence of 
the author’s command of the subject. 
General outlines are given to lay a foun- 
dation for the understanding of the phil- 
osophical scheme on which is built the 
30spel of St. John. The lines of the 
metaphysical are supplemented by mat- 
ter that touches general interest at once. 
So in connection with the scheme of the 
evolution of the human race, and the 
so-called “fall,” Mr. Pryse has the fol- 
lowing: 

“The original sin was the fall into 
generation; the unpardonable sin is the 
misuse of the generative function. The 
result of that fall was the atrophy of the 
higher brain centres; and so intimate is 
the psycho-physiological relation be- 
tween these and the generative centres, 
and so delicate the interaction between 
them, that only the celibate can pass 
through the purificatory processes. But 
while asceticism and celibacy are pos- 
sible only for the few, morality is prac- 
ticable for all. In New Testament no- 
menclature those in the sexual and im- 
pure state are termed ‘the dead ones’ (hoi 
nekroi), because of the atrophy of the 
Spiritual centres of the brain; and the 
Resurrection (anastasis) ‘from among the 


dead ones’ is the revivification of these 
atrophied centres which follows upon the 
perfect purification of the psycho-physio- 
logical nature.” 

In the essay “The Drama of the Soul,” 
Mr. Pryse_ begins to deal particularly 
with the Gospel according to St. John, 
which treats of a messianic cycle, the one 
measured by the sun’s recession through 
pisces and the epiphany or manifestation 
in it of the Christos, the Logos or world 
soul. Another aspect of the Gospel is the 
allegorical. It is an allegory of the pro- 
cess of regeneration—of the body, not 
the soul; the body is to be “raised from 
the dead.” Religious truths are thus 
strangely connected with physiology. In 
the form of a life of Jesus, the Evangel 
shows some of the stages in the path of 
purification on which each human soul 
must pass. “The moral meanings of the 
parables and stories are,” says the au- 
thor, “only the superficial aspect of the 
ve and spiritual realities underlying 
them.” 

The translation itself is a masterpiece, 
combining, as it does, thorough Greek 
scholarship with a Knowledge of the ne- 
oplatonic terminology and considerable 
knowledge of physiological and psychic 
processes to which these terms § refer. 
There are appendices in which the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son (Luke XV. 11-32) 
and “The Birth from above” (1 Cor. XV. 
35-36) are treated and translated in man- 
ner similar to the rendition of the Evan- 


gel. 

Students as well as general readers 
and those interested in religious matters 
will all find a mine of information in the 
Magical Message according to Ioannes. 
The book with its essays, notes and 
translation is fascinating throughout. 


Theosophical Publishing Company of New York, 253 West 72d Street 
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rocco, $45.00. 


A complete set of THE WORD 
is one of the most valuable things 
The fund of 


information which is in these 


you can possess. 


books must be used to be appre- 
ciated. ‘The fund is there to be 
drawn against whenever you 
turn to it for entertainment, for 
information, for help, when you 
need encouragement, or when 
the mysteries of life have you 
where they press for an answer. 
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OSRU 


By JUSTIN STERNS 


Cloth $1.00 


This is a book of class, and its class 
is—first. There is an introduction, 
a foreword, ten stories of separate 
lives, and an afterword. Osru is the 
soul that lives through the ten lives. 
Each story thrills. Every page of 
the book keeps you eager with uncer- 
tain expectancy. Every sentence is 
clear cut. There are no packings 
in this book. No unnecessary words 
are employed. The stories are drawn 
in sharp lines and painted in living 
colors and shades. Each character 
palpitates before you and speais to 


you. 


EW pens have so vividly painted and made 
alive, and made you live with them, the 
characters which this author depicts. From 
an Egyptian in the time of Rameses II, through 
many lives in different periods and countries, 
to a New England workman in the 19th cen- 
tury, the soul is shown to have incarnated as 
these different characters in expiation for the 
wrongs done, and according to the law of 
Karma. Each character is by the author’s 
pen called out from the past, and made to live 
over again thrilling events, and the reader 
lives them with him. The stories are strong, 
powerful and tell in few words what volumes 
may fail to show. Your pity may be aroused, 
but you will not fail to see the justice through 
it all and the lesson learned. 
Get the book and you will not put it down 
until you have read it through. 


Theosophical Publishing 
Company of New York 
253 West Seventy-Second St. 
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LIVING FOREVER. 


TT: allow the body to go on in the process of living for- 


ever, certain things must be given up, certain practices 

avoided, certain tendencies, emotions, sentiments and 

notions must have disappeared, because they are seen 
to be unworthy, futile or unwise. Unnecessary restraints 
should not be placed upon the body, nor its actions unnecessar- 
ily checked. There should be no longing for any special foods. 
Food is not an end; it is merely a means of attainment. Feed- 
ing and the time for feeding should not be a matter of eager 
concern, but of duty. 

All drugs and narcotics must be given up. Drugs and 
narcotics overstimulate or deaden the organs and nerves, and 
cause degeneration of the body. 

No wines, liquors, or alcoholic intoxicants or stimulants 
of any kind may be taken under any form. Alcohol inflames 
and disorganizes the body, excites the nerves, exaggerates or 
inhibits the senses, tends to unbalance and upset the mind from 
its seat in the senses, and weakens, diseases, or kills, the gener- 
ative seed. 

All sexual commerce must be stopped, all practices dis- 
continued in which the sex nature is involved. The generative 
fluid must be retained within the body. 

The heart must not be set on anything in the world or of 
the world. Business, society and official life must be given up. 
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These can be given up only when they are no longer duties. 
Others take up the duties as he outgrows and is ready to leave 
them. Wife and family and friends must be given up. But 
this must not be if the giving up would cause them sorrow. 
Wife, husband, family and friends, are in need of one no more 
than that one needs them, though the needs are different in 
kind. The wife or husband, family and friends to whom one 
thinks he is devoted, are not the real objects which call out 
his devotion. Seldom is he devoted to those individuals, but 
rather to the sentiments, emotions, or particular desires within 
himself and which are awakened, stimulated and developed 
within, by wife, husband, family or friends. He responds 
to them, to the extent that the response satisfies that in him 
which they represent to him. His devotions and affections 
are to the desire for wife, husband, family, friends within him- 
self and not to any wife, husband, family and friends outside. 
They are only reflections or means by which he seeks to satisfy 
desires within, which they reflect and stimulate. If the organs 
or functions of body, or particular emotions or sentiments con- 
cerning husband, wife, family, friends, within him should die, 
Become impaired or wear out, then it is not likely that he would 
care for those outside individuals—certainly he would not 
care in the same way in which he had cared for them before. 
His sentiments will change toward them. He may feel respon- 
sibility or a pity for them as toward a needy stranger, or treat 
them with indifference. So long as wife, family or friends, 
need one’s care, protection, or advice, it must be given. When 
one is ready to leave wife, family or friends, they do not need 
him; they will not miss him; he can go. 

The emotions must not be given free reign. They must 
be restrained. Such sentiments or emotions as the wish to help 
the poor or to reform the world must not be allowed to flow 
out into the world. He himself is the poor one. He himself 
is the world. He is the one in the world who most needs and 
deserves help. He is the world which must be reformed. It 
is less difficult to reform the world than to reform one’s self. 
He can confer more benefits upon the world when he has re- 
deemed and reformed himself than if he should spend num- 
berless lives among the poor. This is his work and he pro- 
ceeds to learn and do it. 

He cannot give up the things it is necessary to give up, 
nor do the things which he must do, unless the doing or the 
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LIVING FOREVER 3 
giving up is preceded by meditation. There is no use in try- 
ing to live forever without meditation. Coincident with the 
whole process, and essential to his development, is a system 
of meditation. Without meditation progress is impossible. In 
meditation is decided what must be given up. There is where 
the real giving up takes place. Later, when the proper time 
comes, the things given up in meditation, are by outside cir- 
cumstances naturally made to fall away. The actions per- 
formed, the things done, which are necessary to the living 
forever, are first reviewed and done in meditation. The cause 
of the attainment of living forever is in meditation. 

Let it be understood: The meditation here mentioned is 
not connected with nor related to any modern teachers, nor 
to any practices such as the repetition of a word or set of 
words, the gazing at an object, the inhaling, retaining and ex- 
haling of the breath, nor is it the trying to center the mind on 
some part of the body or on something in a distant place, the 
getting into a cataleptic or trance condition. The meditation 
here mentioned cannot be engaged in by any physical practice, 
nor by any development or practice of the psychic senses. 
These will prevent or interfere with the meditation here men- 
tioned. Let it also be understood that no money should be 
paid or can be received for information concerning medita- 
tion. One who would pay to be taught how to meditate is not 
ready to begin. The one who would receive money directly 
or indirectly under any pretext whatever, has not entered into 
true meditation, else he would have nothing to do with money 
in connection with meditation. 

Meditation is the conscious state in which man learns to 
know and knows, himself as well as any thing in any of the 
worlds, that he may have imperishable being and freedom. 

The belief of the world is that knowledge concerning any 
object can only be obtained by observation, physical analysis 
and experiments with that thing. This is so in part only. No 
experiments or experience with a thing from its physical side 
only, can ever result in knowledge of that thing. All the labors 
of all the scientists in the many sciences, have not resulted in 
complete knowledge concerning any one object of their study, 
as to what that object is and its origins and source. The object 
may have been analyzed and its composition and transforma- 
tions recorded, but the causes of its constituent elements are 
not known, the bonds which unite the elements are not known, 
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the elements in their ultimates are not known, and if the object 
is organic the life is not known. The appearance of the object 
on its physical side only is perceived. 

No thing can be known if it is approached from its physi- 
cal side. In meditation, the meditator learns of an object and 
knows the object in its subjective or abstract state and without 
any contact of the object. After he knows in meditation what 
the object is, he may examine the physical object and subject it 
to analysis. Such examination or analysis will not only demon- 
strate his knowledge, but he may know in detail the object 
from its physical side as no scientist can know. He will know 
the elements in their pre-physical states, how and why these are 
bonded and related, and how the elements are condensed, pre- 
cipitated, and crystallized into form. When an object is 
studied from its physical or objective side, the senses must 
be used, and the senses are made the judges. But the senses 
are limited in their action to the sensuous world. They have 
no part or action in the mental world. The mind only can act 
consciously in the mental world. Physical objects or psychic 
objects are previously represented in the mental world. 
There are the laws which govern the operations of all things 
concerned in the appearance of any physical or psychic object. 

All processes and results of the physical, psychic and 
mental world can be perceived in meditation, as the meditator 
learns to make use of his mental faculties in connection with 
or independently of his senses. The meditator cannot at once 
distinguish his mental faculties from his senses, nor the man- 
ner in which the faculties are related with and operate through 
his senses, nor can he analyze at once an object in its ultimate 
parts and synthesize the parts, nor can he know these in medi- 
tation at once as a whole. This ability and knowledge is ac- 
quired by his devotion to it. 

How soon he will be able to learn all there is to be known 
about an object or subject in meditation will depend on the 
development and control he has of his mind when he begins, 
on the control he has over his desires, on his devotion to the 
work, and on the purity of his motive in his will to live for- 
ever. Some minds are better adapted to meditate on abstract 
subjects than on concrete things, but this is not usually the case. 
Most minds are better adapted to learn by beginning with the 
objective world and advancing in meditation to the objects or 
subjects of the psychic and mental worlds. 
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The meditation here to be outlined and which must pre- 
cede and accompany the psycho-physiological changes in the 
work of living forever is:from the physical state, by which 
the mind is bound down, limited and conditioned, through 
the psychic emotional world, where it is attracted, deluded and 
enthralled, to the mental world, the world of thought, where it 
can move freely, learn of and know itself and perceive things 
as they are. Ihe objects or subjects to be meditated on, there- 
fore, will be those of the physical world, of the psychic world, 
of the mental world. 

There is a fourth order or kind of meditation which has 
to do with the mind in its ultimate state as mind in the spiritual 
world of knowledge. It will not be necessary to outline this 
fourth meditation, as it will be discovered and known by the 
meditator as he progresses in meditation of the third or men- 
tal world. 

There are four degrees in meditation, in each of the 
worlds. The four degrees of meditation in the physical world 
are: taking and holding in the mind the object or thing to be 
meditated upon; subjecting that object or thing to an examina- 
tion by each and all of the senses from their subjective side; 
contemplating or brooding over that thing as a subject, with- 
out the use of the senses and by means of the mind only; 
knowing the thing as it is, and knowing it in each of the worlds 
where it may enter. 

The four degrees of meditation in the psychic world are: 
selecting and fixing in the mind any such thing as an element, 
an emotion, a form; seeing how it is related to and affects each 
of the senses and how the senses regard and affect it; pondering 
over the senses, their purpose and relation to the mind; know- 
ing the possibilities and limits of the senses, the action and 
interaction between nature and senses. 

The four degrees of meditation in the mental world are: 
to conceive a thought and to keep it in reverence in the mind; 
to perceive the manner in which the senses and nature affect 
and are related to thought or the action of the mind; to con- 
template thought and mind in its relation to and as separate 
from the senses and nature, how and why mind and thought 
affect nature and the senses and to contemplate the purpose of 
the mind’s action toward itself and toward all other beings 
and things; to know what thinking is, what thought is, what 
the mind is. 

To be concluded in the November issue 6f The Word. 











DOGMA AND RITUAL 
OF 
HIGHER MAGIC (HAUTE MAGIE). 


By ELIPHAS LEVI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY MAyor-GENERAL ABNER DOUBLEDAY 


ANNOTATED BY ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 
PART I. 
DOGMA. 
INTRODUCTION. 


HROUGH the veil of all the hieratic and mystic alle- 
gories of the ancient dogmas; through the darkness 
and fantastic trials of all the initiations; under the seal 
of all the sacred writings; in the ruins of Nineveh 
or of Thebes; upon the worn stones of ancient temples and 
upon the blackened face of the Sphinxes of Assyria or Egypt; 
in the monstrous or marvellous paintings which translate for 
the believers in India the sacred pages of the Vedas; in the 
strange emblems of our old books on Alchemy; in the cere- 
monies of reception practiced by all mysterious societies— 
we re-find the traces of a doctrine everywhere the same and 
everywhere carefully hidden. Occult philosophy seems to 
have been the nurse or godmother of all religions, the secret 
lever of all intellectual forces, the key of all divine arcana, and 
the absolute queen of society in the ages in which she was 
exclusively reserved for the education of priests and kings. 
She had reigned in Persia with the Magi who perished 
one day as the masters of the world have perished for having 
abused their power." 
She had endowed India with the most marvellous tradi- 





"They were massacred at the death of Ganmata the Mage, who had usurped 
the throne of Kambyses.—A. W. 
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tions and with an incredible luxury of poetry, of grace, and 
of terror in her emblems. She had civilized Greece to the 
sounds of the lyre of Orpheus.* She concealed the principles 
of all knowledge, and of all progress of the human mind in 
the daring calculations of Pythagoras. Fable was full of her 
miracles, and History when it undertook to judge this un- 
known power became itself confounded with Fable. She 
shook or established empires by her oracles, made tyrants turn 
pale upon their thrones, and ruled all minds through curiosity 
or fear. “To this knowledge,” said the crown, “nothing is im- 
possible. She commands the elements, knows the language of 
the sky, and directs the march of the stars. The moon at her 
call falls all bloody from the sky. The dead rise up in the 
tombs and compel to articulate in fatal words the night-wind 
which whistles through their skulls. Mistress of love or hate, 
knowledge can at her will bestow paradise or hell to human 
hearts. She disposes at leisure of all forms, and distributes 
at her pleasure either beauty or ugliness. She by turns changes 
with the wand of Kirke men into brutes and animals into men. 
She disposes even of life or death and can confer riches upon 
her adepts by the transmutation of metals, and immortality 
by her elixir made of gold and of light.” Behold what Magic 
had been from Zarathustra to Manes;* from Orpheus to Apol- 
lonius of Tyana till positive Christianity—triumphing at last 
over the beautiful dreams and gigantic aspirations of the 
School of Alexandria, dared publicly to strike down that 
phiiosophy with her anathemas and thus reduced it to be more 
occult and mysterious than ever. 

Besides there were stranger and alarming rumors in rela- 
tion to the initiates and adepts; these men were represented as 
surrounded everywhere by a fatal influence. They killed or 
made insane those who permitted themselves to be led away 
by their charming eloquence, or by the prestige of their knowl- 
edge. The women whom they loved became striges;* their 
children disappeared in their nocturnal conventicles, and 


*The Dramas which were acted in the Mystic Rites were composed in verse. 
Hence the phrase Lyre of Orpheus, which was applied to them metaphorically ; 
Orpheus being the traditional introducer of the Bacchic Worship into Greece. 
—A. W. 

‘Mani was a Gnostic teacher living in the Third Century. He combined the 
Zoroastrian, Buddhist and Christian doctrines and had many followers, among 
them the Albigences. He was finally put to death at the instance of the Mages of 
Persia, in the reign of Varanes, A. D. 275. 


‘Harpies or vampires. 
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everybody spoke shudderingly in a low tone of bloody orgies 
and abominable festivities. Bones had been found in the sub- 
terranean chambers of ancient temples, howlings had been 
heard in the night. Harvests failed and flocks began to pine 
when the magician had passed. Maladies which defied the 
art of medicine made at times their appearance in the world 
and were always, we are told, under the malignant supervis- 
ion of the adepts. In short, a universal cry of condemnation 
was raised against magic, the very name of which became a 
crime, and the hatred of the populace was formulated by that 
edict: “Magicians to the flames!”’ as it was said some centuries 
before: “Christians to the lions!” 

But the multitude only conspires against real powers. It 
has not the knowledge of what is true, but it has instinct of 
what is strong. It was reserved for the eighteenth century 
to laugh at both Christians and Magic together, while glory- 
ing in the homilies of Jean Jacques Rousseau and the en- 
chantments of Cagliostro. 

Nevertheless, science is at the bottom of Magic, as love 
is at the bottom of Christianity, and in the evangelic symbols 
we see the incarnated Word (verbe or Logos) worshipped 
from its infancy by three Magi led by a star: (the ternary 
and the sign of the microcosm): and receiving from them 
gold, incense and myrrh; another mysterious ternary under 
whose emblems are contained allegorically the highest secrets 
of the Kabala. 

Hence Christianity did not owe its hatred to magic; but 
human ignorance is always afraid of the unknown. Science 
was obliged to conceal herself to get away from the passionate 
assaults of a blind love. She veiled herself in new hierogly- 
phics, dissimulated her efforts, disguised her hopes. Then 
was created the jargon of Alchemy—a continued deception 
for the vulgar that were thirsting for gold, and only a living 
language for the true disciples of Hermes. 

Strange to say! There exists among the sacred books of 
the Christian, two works which the infallible Church does 
not pretend to understand and never tries to explain: The 
prophecy of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse: two Kabalistic Keys 
reserved without doubt in heaven for the commentaries of 
Magi-Kings; books closed with seven seals for faithful be- 
lievers, and perfectly clear for the unbeliever initiated in the 
occult sciences. 
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There is yet another book: but although it may be in some 
sort popular, and can be found everywhere, it is the most 
occult and unknown of all because it contains the key of all 
others. It is published without being known by the public. 
Nobody thinks of seeking it where it is; and one would lose 
a great deal of time by looking for it where it is not, if he 
suspected its existence. This book—more ancient perhaps 
than that of Enoch—has never been translated and is still 
written entirely in primitive characters and on pages detached 
like the tablets of the ancients. A distinguished savant re- 
vealed, without anybody noticing it, not exactly the secret but 
its antiquity and singular preservation. Another savant, but 
whose mind is more fantastic than judicious, has spent thirty 
years in studying this book and only suspects its great im- 
portance. It is in truth a monumental and singular work, 
simple and strong as the architecture of the pyramids, and 
consequently as durable as they: a book which epitomises all 
sciences, and whose infinite combinations can resolve all prob- 
lems: a book which speaks by making readers think: the in- 
spirer and regulator of all possible conceptions; perhaps the 
masterpiece of the human mind, and certainly one of the most 
magnificent things which antiquity has left us: a universal 
key whose name has only been understood and explained by 
the illuminated savant, William Postel: a singular text whose 
first characters alone have ravished into ecstasy the religious 
spirit of Saint Martin, and would have done justice to the sub- 
lime and unfortunate Swedenborg. We will speak of this 
book later, and our mathematical and rigorous explanation 
will be the completion and crown of our conscientious en- | 
deavor. 

The original alliance of Christianity and the science of 
the Magi once well demonstrated, will not be a discovery of 
minor importance; and, we doubt not that the result of an 
earnest study of Magic and the Kabala leads serious minds 
to the reconciliation regarded up to the present time as impossi- 
ble between science and dogma, reason and belief. 

We said that the Church, whose special attribute it is 
to hold the keys does not pretend to have those of the Apoca- 
lypse or of the visions of Ezekiel. To Christians, and accord- 
ing to their opinion, the scientific and magic clavicules of 
Solomon are lost. It is, however, certain that in the domain of 
intelligence governed by the Idea (verbe), nothing written 
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is lost; only things which men cease to understand exist no 
longer for them, at least as Idea (verbe) ; they lapse into the 
domain of enigmas and mystery. Moreover the antipathy and 
ever open war of the official Church against everything that 
eters into the domain of magic, which is a kind of personal 
and emancipated sacerdotalism, is due to causes necessary and 
inherent to even the social and hierarchic constitution of the 
Christian priesthood. The Church ignores magic because it 
must ignore it or perish, as we shall prove further on. It only 
recognizes that its mysterious founder was saluted in his cradle 
by the three Magi; that is to say, by the hieratic ambassadors 
of the three parts of the known world, and of the three analog- 
ous worlds of the occult philosophy. 

In the school of Alexandria, magic and Christianity al- 
most shook hands under the auspices of Ammonius Sakkas 
and of Plato. The doctrine of Hermes is found almost entire 
in the writings attributed to Dionysios the Areopagite. Synesios 
traces the plans of a treatise on dreams, which was at a later 
period explained by Cardan; and he composed hymns which 
might serve for the liturgy of the Church of Swedenborg, if 
a church of [!luminati could have a liturgy. It is also at that 
epoch of ardent abstractions and passionate logomachies, that 
it is necessary to rank the philosophic reign of Julian, named 
“The Apostate” because in his youth he had made a profession 
of Christianity against his real sentiments. Everyone knows 
that Julian had the misfortune to be one of Plutarch’s heroes 
out of season, and was, so to speak, the Don Quixote of Roman 
Chivalry. But what the world does not know is that Julian 
was one of the illuminati and an initiate of the first order; 
that is, he believed in the unity of God and the universal 
doctrine of the Trinity; in a word, that he only regretted, in 
regard to the Old World its magnificent symbols and too grace- 
ful images. Julian was not a pagan; he was a Gnostic stub- 
bornly attached to the allegories of Greek polytheism, who 
had the misfortune to find the name of Jesus Christ less high- 
sounding than that of Orpheus. In him the Emperor paid 
for the taste of the collegian, philosopher and rhetorician; 
and after he had procured himself the spectacle and pleasure 
of expiring like Epaminondas with the phrases of Cato, he re- 
wholly Christian— 
anathemas for his funeral oration and a blighting epithet for 
his last fame. 
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Let us stride over the little things and little men of the 
Lower Empire and come to the Middle Ages. Hold! Take 
this book! Read on the seventh page! Then sit on the man- 
tle which I am about to spread, one corner of which we will 
fling back over our eyes. Your head swims, does it not, and 
the earth seems to escape from under your feet? Hold on 
firmly and do not look! The vertigo ceases. We are there. 
Rise and open your eyes, but be very careful not to make any 
sign or utter a word belonging to the Christian religion. We 
are in one of Salvator Rosa’s landscapes. It is a stormy desert 
which seems to be reposing after the tempest. The moon no 
longer appears in the sky, but do you not see the little stars 
dancing in the heath? Do you not hear flying around you 
gigantic birds which seem to murmur strange words as they 
go by? Let us approach silently this cross-way in the rocks.° 
A hoarse and lugubrious trumpet makes itself heard. Black 
torches are lighted on all sides. A tumultuous assembly 
presses around an empty seat. All look and wait. Suddenly 
they prostrate themselves and murmur: “he comes! he comes! 
It is he!’ A prince with the head of a goat comes bounding 
in. He ascends the throne, turns and presents to the assem- 
bly, stooping over, a human figure to which everybody comes, 
black wax-taper in hand, to bestow a salutation and a kiss. 
Then he straightening up with a strident laugh distributes to 
his faithful ones gold, secret instructions, occult medicines 
and poisons. During this time fires are kindled. Alder-wood 
and ferns burn there pell-mell with human bones and the fat 
of executed criminals. Druidesses crowned with celery and 
vervain immolate with golden sickles, infants deprived of 
baptism, and prepare horrible love-feasts.° Tables are set. 
Masked men take places in company with half-naked women 
and the Bacchic revel is begun. Nothing is lacking except 
salt, which is the symbol of wisdom and immortality. The 
wine runs in streams and leaves stains like blood. Obscure 
discourses and mad caresses begin. The entire assembly is in- 
toxicated with wine, crimes, wantonness and songs. Everyone 


—_—_ 


*Cross-ways were sacred in the ancient religions, but were proscribed in 
Christian countries. Hence suicides or criminals, who were excluded from “holy 
ground” were buried there. The appropriateness of such a place on the present 
occasion is obvious. See R. P. Knight: Ancient Art and Mythology, 198—A. W. 

*Agapes (?) (Greek)—a festivity of the early Christians which was reputed to 
have degenerated into a licentious orgy.—A. W. 
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rises in disorder and runs to form infernal rounds. Then come 
all the legendary monsters—all the phantastic creations of the 
night-mare. Enormous toads mouth the flute at the wrong 
end and blow pressing their sides with their paws. Lame 
beetles mingle in the dance; lobsters play on castanets and 
crocodiles make a rattling with their scales. Elephants and 
mammoths come attired like Cupid and raise the leg in danc- 
ing. Then the distracted rounds break up and disperse .Each 
yelling dancer drags away a female with dishevelled hair. 
Lamps and candles made of human tallow are extinguished, 
smoking in the shade. Here and there are heard cries, bursts 
of laughter, blasphemy and death-rattles. . . . Comel 
Wake up! and do not make the sign of the cross! I have 
brought you back home and you are in your own bed. You 
are a little fatigued, even a little sore by your journey and the 
night you have spent; but you have seen a thing of which 
everybody speaks without understanding it. You are initiated 
into secrets terrible as those of the grotto of Trophonios.’ You 
have been present at the Witches’ Sabbath.* All you have to 
do now is preserve your reason and to keep yourself in a whole- 
some fear of justice and at a respectful distance from the 
Church and its stake! 

If you still desire to see something less fantastic, more 
real, and in truth even more terrible I will cause you to be 
present at the punishment of Jacques de Molay and his ac- 
complices or brothers in martyrdom. But do not deceive 
yourself and confound the innocent with the guilty. Did the 
Templars really adore Baphomet?®? Did they bestow a 
humiliating kiss upon the hinder parts of the he-goat of Men- 
des? What, then, was that secret and powerful association 


"An oracle or cave-sanctuary in Beeottia; from which, it was fabled, the visit- 
ors departing never smiled again. 

‘This Sabbath is first mentioned in Ecclesiastical History by Augustin, bishop 
of Hippo, about the beginning of the fifth century. It was the reunion of a secret 
order, and was supposed to have originated with the Druids. I think, however, 
that it was a celebration of the Secret Mithraic rites, which were observed all 
over Europe; probably mingled with Egyptian and other customs. Maximus of 
Turin, writing in the fifth century, describes it as a residium of Paganism. About 
a third of the people, we are told by the author of the Roman de la Rose, still 
adhered to these occult rites. The Paulicians, Albigenees and Waldenses were 
accused of celebrating the Sabbath; and it is not impossible that the witchcraft 
Delusion of New England had some connection with the matter. That it was aa 
ancient worship rather than a phantastic illusion I am very certain—A. W. 

*Mohanimed, a provincial French rendering of the name. The Knights Templar 
were accused of adoring the symbol of this personage in their secret rites —A. W. 
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which imperiled Church and State, and which was therefore 
killed without a hearing? Do not judge anything lightly. 
They were guilty of a great crime . They allowed the pro- 
fane to have a glimpse at the sanctuary of the ancient initia- 
tion. They called once more and divided among themselves 
the fruits of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, in order 
thus to become the masters of the world. The sentence which 
condemns them ascends higher even than the tribunal of the 
Pope or of Philip the Fair. “In the day thou eatest of this 
fruit thou shalt be stricken with mortality,” the Lord himself 
has declared, as we see in the Book of Genesis. 

What is going on, then, in the world, and why did the 
priests and kings shudder? What secret power threatens 
the tiaras and the crowns? ‘There are certain fools who run 
from country to country, and who, it is said, conceal the philos- 
opher’s stone under the rags of their poverty. They can 
change earth into gold, and yet they are without shelter and 
bread! ‘Their brow is begirt with an aureole of glory, and a 
reflected shadow of ignominy. One has discovered the uni- 
versal science and does not know how to die to escape the 
tortures of his triumph. It is the Majorcan Raymond Lully. 
The next one cures imaginary diseases by fanciful remedies, 
and gives in advance the lie to the proverb which declares 
the inefliciency of a cautery upon a wooden limb. It is the 
wonderful Paracelsus, always intoxicated and always lucid, 
like the heroes of Rabelais. Here it is William Postel who 
writes artlessly to the fathers of the Council of Trent, because 
he has found the absolute doctrine hidden since the beginning 
of the world, and longs to share it with them. The Council 
does not pay the slightest attention to the enthusiastic. It does 
not deign to condemn him, and passes to the examination of 
the grave questions of efficacious grace and sufficient grace. 
One that we see die poor and abandoned is Cornelius Agrippa 
the least magician of all and the one whom the vulgar ob- 
stinately consider the greatest sorcerer because he was some- 
times satirical and mystifying. What secret did all these men 
bear with them to the tomb? Why do some admire without 
knowing them? Why do others condemn without under- 
standing them? Do you ask the cause? Why were they initia- 
ted into those terrible occult sciences of which the Church 
and society are afraid? Why do they know that of which 
other men are ignorant? Why do they hide that which every- 
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one burns to knowre Why are they invested with a terrible 
and unknown power? The Occult Sciences! Magic! These 
are the words that tell everything and which may incite you 
to think still more. De omni re scibili et quibusdam aliis.”®° 

What was it then but magic? In what then consisted the 
power of these men so persecuted and so proud? Why, if they 
were so strong did they not vanquish their enemies? Why if 
they were weak and foolish did others do them the honor to 
fear them so much? Does there exist a magic—does there 
exist an occult science which may be truly a power and which 
works prodigies capable of vieing with the miracles of author- 
ized religions? 

To these two principal questions we reply by a word and 
a book. The book will justify the word and the word—here 
it is—‘Yes,”’ there has existed and there still exists real and } 
powerful magic. Yes; all ‘the legends said was true. Here 
only, and contrary to what generally occurs, popular exag- 
gerations were not only beyond but beneath the truth. 

Yes; there exists a formidable secret, the unveiling of 
which has already overturned the world as the religious tradi- 
tions of Egypt attest, summed up symbolically by Moses at : 
the beginning of the book of Genesis. This secret constitutes | 
the fatal knowledge of good and evil; and its result—when 
people divulge it—is death. Moses represents it under the 
figure of a tree which is in the center of the terrestrial para- 
dise, and which adjoins and even holds by its roots the tree 
of life. The four mysterious rivers have their source at the 
foot of that tree, which is guarded by the sword of fire and | 
by the four forms of the Biblical Sphinx—the Cherubim of 
Ezekiel. Here I ought to stop and I fear I have already 
said too much. 

Yes, there does exist a remarkable, universal, imperish- : 
able dogma, strong as the supreme reason; simple as all that 
is grand; intelligible as all that is universally and absolutely } 
true; and this dogma has been the father of all others. Yes: 
there does exist a science which confers upon man advantages 
superhuman in appearance. Behold them such as I find them 
enumerated in a Hebrew manuscript of the sixteenth century: 

Behold now what are the privileges and the powers of 
him who holds in his right hand the Key of Schlomoh (Solo- 


"In regard to everything knowable and other things beside. 
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mon),** and in his left the branch of the almond tree in 
blossom. 
M3 Aleph—He sees God face to face without dying and 


converses familiarly with the seven Intelligences who com- 
mand all the celestial hosts. 


Beth—He is above all afflictions and all fears. 


, Ghimel—He reigns with all heaven and makes him- 
self served by all hell. 

5 Daleth—He disposes of his own health and life and 
can equally dispose of that of others. 

= He—He can be neither surprised by misfortune, nor 
overwhelmed by disasters, nor vanquished by enemies. 
4 Vau—He knows the reason of the past, present and 
future. | 

; Dzain—He has the secret of the resurrection of the 


dead and the key to immortality. 


These are the seven grand privileges. Behold that come 
after: 


rn Heth—To find the philosopher’s stone. 

ra Teth—To possess the universal medicine. 

’ Yod—To know the laws of perpetual motion, and be 
able to demonstrate the quadrature of the circle. 

> Caph—To change into gold, not only all the metals 


but also the earth itself, and even the filth of the earth. 


Lamed—To tame the most ferocious animals, and to 
know the words to speak that benumb and charm serpents. 


a Mem—To possess the famous art which bestows uni- 
versal knowledge. 
J Nun—To speak knowingly upon all subjects with- 


out preparation or study. 
Finally behold the seven least faculties of the magician: 
Samech—To know at sight the depth of the soul of 
men and the mysteries of the heart of women. 


y Gnain—To force when he pleases nature to yield 
herself. 
5 Pe—To foresee all of those future events which do 


not depend upon the free will of a superior being, or on an 
unattainable cause. 


-_- 


“Hebrew s 1 ma. Salamba or Schlomath, the Hebrew name of 


King Solomon. The feminine is 1% Sw Salambo a name of the Heavenly 
goddess Venus or Astarté.—A. W. 
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3 Tsadi—To give immediately and to all the most 
efficacious consolidations and the most wholesome counsels. 
p Koph—TIo triumph over adversities. 

"] Resch—To subdue love and hatred. 

uv Schin—To have the secret of riches, to be always 


master, and never the slave. To know how to enjoy poverty 
itself, and never to fall into either abjectness nor distress. 
Tau—Shall we add to these three septenaries that 
the sage rules over the elements, pacifies tempests, cures the 
sick at a touch and resuscitates the dead? 

But there are some things that Solomon has sealed with 
his triple seal. The initiates know: that suffices. As for the 
others, let them laugh, let them believe, let them doubt, let 
them threaten, or let them fear. What does it signify to real 
knowledge, and what does it signify to us? 

Such are in truth the results of occult philosophy, and 
we are in a position not to fear an accusation of folly or a 
suspicion of charlatanism, by affirming that all these privi- 
leges are real. 

Our entire labor upon occult philosophy will have its 
object to demonstrate this. , 

The philosopher’s stone, the universal medicine, the 
transmutation of metals, the quadrature of the circle, and the 
secret of perpetual motion, are therefore neither mystifications 
of science nor dreams of folly. ‘They are terms which it is 
necessary to understand in their real signification, and which 
express all the different usages of the same secret, the different 
characters of the same operation, that is defined in a more 
general way by simply calling it “The Great Work.”” 

There exists also in nature a force much more potent 
than steam, by means of which a single man who could seize 
upon it and know how to direct it could overthrow and change 
the face of the world. This force was known. to the ancients. 
It consists of a universal agent the supreme law of which 1s 
Equilibrium and of which the direction has immediate rela- 
tion to the grand arcanum of transcendent magic. By direct- 
ing this agent we can even change the order of the seasons, pro- 
duce in the night the phenomena of the day, correspond in an 
instant from one extremity of the earth to the other, see like 


—_ - -— 


*A designation first used by Artephius—A. W. 
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Apollonius what is passing at the other end of the world, cure 
or strike at a distance, give our utterance a success and a uni- 
versal echo. This agent, which is scarcely revealed under the 
gropings ci the disciples of Mesmer, is precisely what the 
adepts of the Middle Ages called “The First Material of the 
Great Work.” The Gnostics made of it the fire-body of the 
Holy Ghost, and it was this that was worshipped in the secret 
rites of the Sabbath or of the Temple under the emblematic 
figure of Baphomet, or of the Androgyne, he goat of Mendes. 
All this will be demonstrated. 

Such are the secrets of occult philosophy, such is magic 
as it appears to us in history; let us see it now as it is in books, 
in works, in initiations, and in rites. 


HE key of all magical allegories is found in the pages 
that we have designated and which we believe to be 
the work of Hermes." Around this book, which may 
be called the keystone to the arch of the entire edifice 

of Occult Science, the innumerable legends arrange them- 
selves, which are either the partial translation of that work or 
commentary which is gone over again unceasingly under a 
thousand different forms. At times these ingenious fables are 
grouped harmoniously together and form a grand epic, which 
characterises an epoch without the common multitude being 
able to explain the how or the why. 

Thus the fabulous history of the Golden Fleece sums up 
while it veils the Hermetic and Magian doctrines of Orpheus,’ 
and if we only go back as far as the mysterious poetry of 
Greece, it is because the sanctuaries of Egypt and of India 
frighten us in some sort by their wealth and leave us embar- 
rassed to choose in the midst of such great riches. Then we 
are slow to reach the Thebais, that frighten synthesis of all 
dogmas past, present and future; that infinite fable so to 





‘amblichos: Initiations, i, I. “Hermes (Thoth), the divine patron of learning, 
was rightly regarded in ancient times as a god in whom the whole sacred Order 
participated. Our ancestors dedicated to him their wise discoveries and named 
their respective treatises Books of Hermes.” 

*Aristophanes; Frogs—line 1032, 

“Orpheus instructed mankind in religious worship, 
Reclaiming them from bloodshed and barbarous rites.” 
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speak which touches, like the God of Orpheus,* the two ex- 
tremities of the cycle of human life. 

Strange to say! The seven gates of Thebes defended and 
attacked by seven chiefs, who have sworn on the blood of 
their victims, have the same signification as the seven seals of 
the sacred book explained by seven Intelligences,* and attacked 
by a monster with seven heads,° after having been opened by 
a living and immolated lamb in the allegorical book of Saint 
John. The mysterious origin of Oedipus who was suspended 
like a bloody fruit on a tree on Mount Kithairon, recalls the 
symbols of Moses and the stories of the Genesis. He wrestles 
with his father and kills him without knowing him; fright- 
ful prefiguring of the blind emancipation of the reason apart 
from knowledge; then he comes into the presence of the 
Sphinx; the Sphinx, the symbol of symbols, the eternal enigma 
of the vulgar, the granite pedestal® of the knowledge of the 
sages, the devouring and silent monster, which expresses by 
his invariable form the unique dogma of the great universal 
mystery. How is it that the Quarternary changes itself into 
the Binary and is explained by the Ternary? In other words 
more emblematic and common, what is the animal which has 
four feet in the morning, two at noon and three in the even- 
ing? Philosophically speaking, how does the dogma of (four) 
elementary forces produce the Dualism of Zoroaster, and 
how is it condensed by the Triad of Pythagoras and of Plato? 
What is the final solution of allegories and of numbers, the 
last term of all symbology? Oedipus answers one simple, ter- 
rible word, which kills the Sphinx and makes the diviner king 
of Thebes. The word of the enigma is MAN! The unhappy 
seer saw too much and not clearly enough, and soon he will 
expiate his fatal and incomplete clearness of vision by a volun- 
tary blindness; then we will disappear in the midst of a storm, 
like all civilizations which shall have one day divined the 
solution of the riddle of the Sphinx—without knowing its 


*Dionysos-Zagreus, represented in the Orphic and Bacchic initiations as dying 
and reborn, supreme in the Underworld and to become omnipotent on earth.—A. W. 

*Archangels or Amshaspands. 

*The Seven-headed Dragon of the Akkadians. 

*The Sphinx or Phix of Mount Phikion near Thebes, was not identical in any 
sense with the sculptured image at Ghizeh. It was represented as a female figure, 
with wings a lion’s body and a human head ; and travelers declare that a rock is 
still seen there, somewhat resembling this description. The Sphinx proposed a 
riddle to persons going by, and killed those who failed to solve it. C&dipus ex- 
plained it, and she plunged into the sea. 
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whole import and mystery. All is symbolic and transcendental 
in this gigantic epic of human destinies. The two hostile 
brothers express the second part of the great mystic drama 
divinely completed by the sacrifice of Antigoné; namely, the 
war—the final war—the hostile brothers killed one by the 
other. Kapaneus killed by the thunderbolt which he defied, 
Amphiaraos swallowed by the earth, and there are so many 
allegories which by their truth and grandeur, fill with aston- 
ishment those who penetrate the threefold hieratic meaning. 
Aeschylus, as commented on by Ballanche gives but a feeble 
concept of all this, whatever may otherwise be the primitive 
majesty of the poem of Aeschylus and the beauty of the book 
of Ballanche’s. 


The secret book of archaic initiations was not ignored by 
Homer, who traces from it the plan and the principle on the 
buckler of Achilles with minute precision. But the graceful, 
fictions of Homer seem to cause us speedily to lose sight of 
the simple and abstract truths of primitive revelation. The 
man catches the form and leaves the idea forgotten. Signs 
by being multiplied lose their force. Magic also at this epoch 
becomes corrupt, and an auxiliary for the witches of Thessaly, 
in the most profane enchantments.‘ The crime of Oedipus has 


‘ApuLeius: The Golden Ass i, et passim—“She is a sorceress, and endowed 
with powers divine; she is able to drag down the heavens, to uplift the earth, to 
harden the running water, to dissolve mountains, to raise the shades of the dead, 
to dethrone the gods, to extinquish the stars, and to light up the depths of 
Tartarus itself.” 

The reputation of Thessaly as a country where magic was indigenous, seems 
to have been very general. Plautus and Horace use the term Thessala to denote 
a sorceress. We are, however, indebted to Apuleius, the philosopher, for the most 
vivid illustration of the universal belief. It need not be wondered at, when we 
bear in mind that the region was famous in more ancient periods as a “Holy Land,” 
or home of the gods. Mount Olympus, where Zeus and his college of “young 
divinities” held council, was on its Macedonian frontier. Apollo and his sons 
dwelt in Thessaly and learned the sacred art of healing. Deukalion made his abode 
there after the Flood. He was of the Elder Titanic period, and the fabled pro- 
genitor of the Hellenic race, as well as originator of the Amphiktyonic Council. The 
principal arts, institutions, and religious rites in vogue, seem to have been received 
by the other Greeks from Thessaly. It was the first country to overthrow the 
kings and establish republican commonwealths, and it planned the original con- 
federacy of Grecian states. In all this, as well as in the mythological traditions, 
we perceive the Phrygian and Phoenician influence. 

The myth of the Kentaurs forcibly illustrates the early reputation and supe- 
riority of the Thessalians. They were represented as a wise and powerful race, 
skilled in “magic” science and metallurgy, and in the arts which give wealth and 
power. A legend describes them as the progeny of the mares of Magnesia, and 
they are depicted in the form of men attached at the hips to the shoulders of horses. 
This is doubtless the key to the legend. Occult symbolism has frequently employed 
two words of like sound, or one word of manifold meaning to express and at the 
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borne its fruits of death, and the knowledge of good and evil 
raises evil into a sacreligious divinity. Men fatigued with 
light take refuge in the shadow of corporeal substance; the 
dream of the void which God fills soon seems to them greater 
than God himself, and so hell is created. 

When in the course of this work we shall make use of 
the sacred words, God, Heaven, Hell, let it be understood 
once for all that we alienate ourselves as far from the sense 
attached to these words by the profane, as the initiation is 
separated from the common thought. God to us is the Azoth® 
of the sages; the efficient and final principle of the Great 
Work. We shall explain later what is obscure in these terms. 

Let us return to the fable of Oedipus. The crime of the 
king of Thebes is not the fact of having understood the Sphinx; 
it is that he destroyed the scourge of Thebes without being 
pure enough to complete the expiation in the name of his 





same time veil its meaning. The Aztecs of Mexico had a hierogram of the 
quetzal-bird and snake; or rather a rattlesnake decked with the feathers of the 
bird, to denote the God Quetzal-coatl. The symbol of the Keentaur or Hippo- 
ken-tauros was constructed after the same model. The goddess Kybelé, or 
Astarté, was also styled Hippa, denoting the metra; and so by metonymy the 
Great Mother. Priests often assumed the name, or a designation taken from the 
name of the divinity, as the Kabeiri, the Korybantes, the Zadokim or Sadducees 
of Palestine, from Sedok, Kozubas and the Kabirim or “strange gods.” The priests 
of Hippa were the Hippoi, vulgarly mistaken for the hippai or mares of 
Magnesia. The derivation of the Kentaurs from them shows that the former, 
too, were a sacerdotal tribe. Their own designation appears to have been 
Semitic—from }73 ~~ ~=kahen, a lord or priest, and 3M taur, a mountain or 
rock: denoting them to be priests of the rock sanctuaries where initiations were 
performed, and neophytes were instructed. Indeed Cheiron, the chief Kentaur, 
is described as living in a cave and as being the preceptor of Achilles, Asklepios, 
7Esculapius and others. Herakles is represented as destroying the Kentaurs and 
carrying away the mares or Hippa-priests; which doubtless means the overthrow 
of the former government and religious rites. The new sacerdotal tribe of Askle- 
piods succeeded, of whom Hippokrates was a distinguished member, both by 
hereditary descent and formal initiation. He lived in Thessaly. 

It 1s remarkable that his writings make mention of Chierurgike or magnetic 
manipulation, as an important agency in the art of healing. Indeed, the name of 
the illustrious Kentaur, Cheiron, is derived from xets cheir, the hand. Be- 
sides, there were the Daktyli, called also Telchines, the former being also the 
Greek designation of fingers, and the latter meaning soothers, those who caused 
sleep. They were skillful in the healing art, metal- working, and sorcery; forging 
the sickle or boomerang of Kronos, the trident of poseidon and the necklace of 
Harmonia. They were also familiar with the loadstone, which now perpetuates the 
name of the Magnates of Thessaly, and which was employed in the mystic rites 
of Samothrake. From these races of a remote antiquity the later arts and skill 
of the Greeks originated; and it is easy to perceive how their age and connection 
with initiatory rites associated them with the idea of sorcery and superhuma 
power. As the other states of Greece derived their principal arts and knowledge 
from Thessaly, it was natural to regard that country as a region of enchantment, 
at a time when all science was regarded as thaumaturgic.—A. W. 


“The mystic mercury of the Alchemists which was vulgarly supposed to be 
the metal now known by that name. Artephius first employed the term.—A. W. 
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people. Therefore the plague soon avenged the death of the 
Sphinx, and the king of Thebes was forced to abdicate sacri- 
fices himself to the terrible manes of the monster, which is 
more alive and more ravenous than ever, now that it has passed 
from the domain of shape to that of idea. Oedipus has seen 
what man is, and he puts out his eyes for not having seen 
what God is. He divulged the half of the grand magic ar- 
canum; and now in order to save his people he must carry 
with him into exile and into the tomb the other half of the 
terrible secret. 

After the colossal fable of Oedipus we find the delightful 
poem of Psyche, of which Apuleius certainly is not the 
author.” The grand magic arcanum reappears here under 
the figure of a mysterious union between a divinity and a 
feeble mortal, left alone, and naked, upon a rock. Psyche 
must ignore the secret of her ideal royalty, and if she looks 
upon her spouse, she loses him. Apuleius is here commenting 
upon and interpreting the Mosaic allegories; but have not 
the Eloim’® of Israel and the gods of Apuleius, equally come 
out of the sanctuaries of Memphis and of Thebes? Psyche 
is the sister of Eve or rather she is Eve spiritualised. 

Both wish to know, and they lose innocence in gaining 
the object of their endeavor. Both descend into the infernal 
regions; one to bring back the ancient box of Pandora; the 
other to seek out and crush the head of the old serpent, which 
is the symbol of time and evil .Both commit the crime which 
the Prometheus of ancient times and the Lucifer of the Chris- 
tian legend must expiate; the one delivered by Hercules, and 
the other conquered by the Savior. 

The great magic secret is then the lamp and the poiniard 
of Psyché; the apple of Eve, the sacred fire stolen by Prome- 
theus. It is the flaming sceptre of Lucifer, but it is also the 
holy cross of the Redeemer. To know it sufficiently so as to 
abuse or divulge it, is to deserve every punishment; to know 
it as one ought to know it, to make use of it, and conceal it, 
is to be master of the absolute. 


_— 


"De Gubernatis; Zoological Mythology, I, iii, page 368. “The fable of Cupid 
and Psyche in Apuleius, in its relation with the story of the Ass, perfectly agrees 
with the analogous Hindu fable of the loves of Puriiravas and Uruagi, united with 
the story of the Ganharvas.” 

“Hebrew, ponder, generally translated God ,though it is plural, and 
evidently denotes a variety as well as diversity of energies. 
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All is included in one word; a word of four letters. It 
is the Tetragram" of the Hebrews. It is the Azoth’ of the 
Alchemists. It is the Thoth of the Bohemians,** or the Tarot*! 
of the Kabalists. ‘This word expressed in so many ways 
means God for the profane; it signifies Man for the philo- 
sophers, and gives to the adepts the last term in human 
sciences and the key of divine power; but he who compre- 
hends the necessity of never revealing it, he alone knows how 
to use it. If Oedipus, instead of causing the Sphinx to die 
had conquered and harnessed it to his chariot to re-enter 
Thebes, he would have been king without incest, without 
misfortunes and without exile. If Psyché, by dint of sub- 
missions and caresses had persuaded Eros (L’Amour) to re- 
veal himself, she could never have lost him. Love (Eros or 
Cupid) is one of the mythologic images of the great secret 
and of the great agent, because it expresses at once an action 
and a passion, a void and a plenum, an arrow and a wound. 
Initiates will understand me, and on account of the profane 
it is well not to say too much. 

After the marvellous Golden Ass of Apuleius we find no 
more magic epics. Science was overcome in Alexandria by 
the fanaticism of the murderers of Hypatia, and become 
Christian, or rather it concealed itself under Christian veils 
with Ammonius, Synesius and the author of the books known 
by the fictitious name of Dionysics the Areopagite.’® It was 
necessary at that time to frame an excuse for the miracles as 
phenomena coming from superstition, and to shield science by 
an unintelligible language. The hieroglyphic style of writ- 
ing was restored, and pentacles and characters were invented 
which embraced an entire doctrine in a sign; a whole series 
of tendencies and of revelations in a term. What was the 
object of those who aspired to Knowledge? They sought the 





4 um’ Yava, or Jehova (the one who is). 


“The first principle of metals, and all matter. 

“Egyptians? or Gypsies? 

“Hebrew yun Taru, a gate or door. 

"Afterward transformed into St. Denys, of the French. His writings appeared 
in the fifth century, but the real author is not known. He was a theosophist of 
great ability, and has been regarded as endeavoring to blend the doctrines of the 
later Platonists with those of the Christians —A. W. 

*E. A. Hitchcock: Alchemy and the Alchemists, p. 154. “The Roman de la 
Rose, begun by William de Louis, was completed by Jean de Menug, and is itself 
one of the most complete specimens of Hermetic Philosophy extant. The Rose is 
the symbol of the philosophic gold, and nothing’ else. The edition of this Romance 
published at Amsterdam in 1735, is, in fact, a collection of Alchemical Tracts.” 
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secret of the Great Work, the philosopher’s stone, perpetual 
motion, the quadrature of the circle, or the universal medi- 
cine: formulas which often saved them from persecution and 
hatred by causing them to be charged with folly; and all of 
which expressed one of the phases of the great magic secret, 
as we shall demonstrate later. ‘This absence of epics lasted 
up to our Romance of the Rose,** but the symbol of the Rose, 
which also expresses the mysterious and magic sense of the 
poem of Sante, is borrowed from the High Kabala, and it is 
time for us to approach this immense and concealed source 
of universal philosophy. 

The Bible with all the allegories which it contains, only 
expresses in an incomplete and veiled manner the religious 
knowledge of the Hebrews. The book of which we have 
spoken and the sacred characters of which we shall explain, 
that book which William Postel calls the “Genesis of Enoch,” 
certainly existed before the times of Moses and the prophets. 
Its doctrine was identical at bottom with that of the ancient 
Egyptians, and it also had its exoteric features and its veils. 
When Moses spoke to the people, the sacred book says alle- 
gorically that he placed a veil over his countenance and he 
took off this veil to speak to God. Such is the cause of those 
pretended absurdities of the Bible which so much exercised 
the satiric disposition of Voltaire. ‘The books were only 
written to remind of the tradition, and they were written in 
symbols unintelligible to the profane or uninitiated. The 
Pentateuch and the poems of the prophets were only elemen- 
tary books, whether as regards doctrine, morals, or liturgy. 
The true secret and traditional philosophy was only written 
later, under veils still less transparent. ‘Thus there arose a 
second Bible unknown or rather not understood by the Chris- 
tians. A collection of monstrous absurdities they say; and in 
this the believers, confounded in the same ignorance, talk like 
unbelievers. A memorial, we say, which collects all that the 
philosophic and religious genius have ever been able to make 
or imagine of the sublime. A treasure surrounded with thorns; 
a diamond hidden in a rough dark stone; our reader will 
have already divined that we are about to speak of the Talmud. 

A strange destiny that of the Jews! The scapegoats 
martyrs and saviours of the world. A long-lived family; a 
courageous and hardy race, which persecutions have always 
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preserved intact, because it has not yet accomplished its mis- 
sion. Do not our apostotic traditions say that after the decline 
of faith among the Gentiles, salvation must come from the 
House of Jacob, and that then the crucified Jew whom the 
Christians have worshiped will restore the empire of the 
world to the hands of God his father? 

We are seized with admiration when we penetrate into 
the sanctuary of the Kabala, at the sight of a dogma so logi- 
cal, so simple, and at the same time so absolute. The neces- 
sary union of ideas and signs; the consecration of the most 
fundamental realities; through primitive characters, the trin- 
ity of words, letters and numbers; a philosophy simple as 
the alphabet, profound and infinite as the Idea (Verbe); 
theorems more complete and lucid than those of Pythagoras; 
a theology summed up on one’s fingers; an infinity that the 
hollow of an infant’s hand can be made to hold; ten numbers 
and twenty-two letters, a triangle, a square and a circle: be- 
hold all the elements of the Kabala. These are the elemen- 
tary principles of the written Word (Verbe) reflected by the 
spoken Word which created the world. 

All the religions truly authoritative are outcomes of the 
Kabala and return thither. All that there is, that evinces 
profound knowledge and grandeur in the religious dreams of 
all the illuminated, such as Jacob Boehmen, Swedenborg, 
Saint Martin,’ is borrowed from the Kabala. All the masonic 
associations owe their secrets and their symbols to it. The 
Kabala alone consecrates the alliance of the universal reason 
with the Divine Idea (Verbe). It establishes by the counter- 
poise of two forces, opposite in appearance, the eternal bal- 
ance of the universe. It alone harmonises reason with belief, 
power with freedom, knowledge with arcane wisdom. It 
holds the keys of the past the present and future. 

In order to be initiated into the Kabala it is not enough 
to read and meditate upon the writings of Reuchlin, of Gala- 
tinus, of Kircher, or of the picus de Mirandola. We must 
also study and understand the Hebrew writers of the collec- 
tion of Pistorious, the Sephir Jezirah,’* and finally the Philo- 
sophy of Love of Leon the Hebrew. It is also necessary to 





“Sometimes called “The Philosopher of the Unknown.” 


*The Book of Jetzira. According to the Kabala, there are four worlds or 
regions, each of which proceeds from the one immediately above it, the lower 
environing its superior. The third in the line of descent is Jetzira, or the organized 
framework. It is occupied by the cherubim, seraphim, aleim or Benic Aleim. 
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take up the great book of Sohar to read attentively in the col- 
lection of 1684 entitled Cabbala Denudata, the treatise on 
Kabalistic Pneumatology, and that on the Revolution of 
Souls; then to enter boldly and courageously into the luminous 
shadows of all the doctrinal and allegoric body of the Tal- 
mud. ‘Then we will be able to comprehend William Postel, 
and silently to acknowledge that apart from his dreams of the 
enfranchisement of women, at once exceedingly premature 
and too generous, this celebrated and learned illuminatist 
could not be as foolish as those who have not read him make 
him out to be. 

We have now sketched rapidly the history of Occult 
Philosophy. We have indicated its sources and have analysed 
in a few words the principal books. This labor relates only 
to science; but magic, or rather magic power, is composed 
of two things: a science and a force. Without the force the 
science is nothing, or rather, it is dangerous. The supreme 
law of initiations is only to give science to force. Hence the 
Great Teacher of Wisdom has said: “The kingdom of God 
suffers violence and it is only the violent that seize it.” The 
gate of truth is closed like the sacred apartment of a virgin. 
One must be man to enter. All miracles are promised to 
faith, but what is faith unless it be the audacity of a will 
which does not falter in darkness, and which presses toward 
the light through all trials, overcoming all obstacles. 

We have to repeat here the history of ancient initiations. 
The more dangerous and terrible they were the more efficaci- 
ous. Therefore at that time the world had men to govern 
and instruct it. The sacerdotal technic, and the royal technic 
especially, consisted in trials of courage ,discretion and will. 
It was a novitiate similar to that of the priests, so unpopular 
in our day, under the name of Jesuits, and who might still 
govern the world, if they had a really wise and intelligent 
head. 

After having passed our life in seeking the absolute in 
religion, in science and in justice; after having turned around 
in the circle of Faust, we have reached the first dogma and the 
first book of humanity. There we stop. There we have found 
the secret of human power and of indefinite progress, the 
key of all symbolisms, the first and last of all dogmas. And 
we understand the meaning of that phrase, so often repeated 
in the Gospel—The Kingdom of God. 
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To give a fixed point as a fulcrum to human activity is 
to resolve the problem of Archimedes by realising the use of 
his famous lever. This created the grand initiators who 
caused the world to move, which they could only do by means 
of the great and incommunicable secret. Moreover, as a 
guarantee of his new youth the symbolic Phoenix never reap- 
peared to the eyes of the world without having solemnly con- 
sumed the spoils and trials of his previous life. Thus Moses 
caused all those to die in the desert who were able to under- 
stand Egypt and its mysteries. Thus Saint Paul at Ephesus 
burned all the books which treated of the occult sciences. 
Thus, in short, the French Revolution, daughter of the great 
Eastern Johannite and the ashes of the Templars, despoiled 
churches and blasphemed the allegories of divine worship. 
But all doctrinal systems and all revivals proscribe magic, and 
devote its mysteries to the fire or to oblivion. It is because 
all worship or all philosophy which comes to the world is a 
Benjamin of humanity, who can only live by the death of his 
mother. It is because the symbolic serpent turns always to 
devour his own tail. It is because as a reason for existing, 
every pleroma must have a void, every greatness a space, every 
affirmative a negation. It is the eternal realization of the 
allegory of the Phoenix. 

Two illustrious savants have already preceded me in the 
path which I am treading, but they have, so to speak, spent 
the night without light. I refer to Volney and Dupuis, especi- 
ally Dupuis, whose immense erudition has only enabled him 
to produce a negative work. He saw nothing but astronomy 
in the origin of all worships, thus taking the symbolic cycle 
for the doctrine, and the Calendar for the legend. He only 
lacked one knowledge: that of true magic, which includes the 
secrets of the Kabala. Dupuis went into the ancient sanctuaries 
like the prophet Ezekiel into the plain covered with bones, 
and only comprehended death, not knowing the word which 
contains the energy of the four winds of heaven, and which 
can make a living people of all that immense Charnel-house 
by crying out to the ancient symbols: “Arise, reclothe your- 
selves in a new form and walk!” 

The time is come in which we shall have the boldness to 
attempt to do that which nobody has been able, or has dared 
to do before us. We disire like Julian to rebuild the Temple, 
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and we do not believe that it will be giving the lie to a wisdom 
which we adore, but that Julian himself would have been 
worthy of our respect if the malignant and bigoted teachers 
of his day had permitted him to understand it. The Temple 
with us has two columns, upon one of which Christianity has 
written its name. Hence we do not wish to attack Christian- 
ity. Far from it. We wish to explain and fulfill it. Intelli- 
gence and Will have alternately exercised power in the world. 
Religion and Philosophy still struggle in our days and ought 
to end by agreeing. Christianity has had for its provisional 
aim to establish through obedience and faith a supernatural 
or religious equality among men, and to make Intelligence 
immovable by Faith, in order to give a fulcrum to Virtue 
which came to destroy the aristocracy of Science, or rather to 
take the place of this aristocracy already destroyed. Philoso- 
phy on the contrary has labored to cause men to return to 
natural inequality through liberty and reason, and to substi- 
tute skill for virtue by establishing the reign of industry. 
Neither of these two actions has been complete and sufficient; 
neither has led men to perfection and happiness. What people 
dream of now, without scarcely daring to hope for it, is an 
alliance between these two forces, for a long time regarded 
as hostile; and there is reason to desire this alliance, for the 
two great powers of the human soul are not more opposed to 
each other than the sex of man is opposed to that of woman. 
Undoubtedly they are different, but their dispositions, hostile 
in appearance only, come from their adaptibility to meet and 
unite. Hence the question is nothing less than a universal solu- 
tion for all problems. 

Doubtless since the question arises to explain the philoso- 
pher’s stone, perpetual motion, the secret of the great work 
and the universal medicine, they will tax us with extravagent 
assumption as they did the divine Paracelsus, or with Char- 
latanism as they did the great and unfortunate Agrippa. Al- 
though the fagot of Urbain Grandier is extinguished, there 
remain the absurd outlawing of silence and calumny. We do 
not brave these, but are resigned to them. We have not sought 
in the publication of this work in our own behalf, and we 
believe that if the time has come to make utterance it will 
make itself heard either through us or through others. Hence 
we shall remain calm and wait. 
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Our work has two parts: in one we set forth the Kaba- 
listic and magic dogma in its entirety; the other is consecrated 
to the worship; that is to say, to ceremonial magic. The one 
is what the ancient sages called the Key of Clavicule; the 
other is what country people still call the Conjuring Book or 
“Grimorie.” The numbers and the subjects of the chapters 
which correspond in both parts have nothing arbitrary about 
them, and were all indicated in the great universal Key, of 
which we give for the first time a complete and satisfactory 
explanation. Now then let this work go wherever it will, and 
become what Providence will make of it. It is done, and we 
believe it durable because it is strong, like everything that is 
rational and conscientious. ELIPHAS LEVI. 





THE BODY A VESTURE OF THE SOUL 
By P. R. O. F. 


interdependence of mind and body. Educated people 

know that sudden outbursts of emotion derange bodily 

functions, that fear paralyzes digestion, that mental de- 
pression enfeebles the whole organism, that our feelings and 
moods depend largely upon hunger or the state of our stom- 
ach, upon fatigue, rest, pure or impure air, stimulants, injur- 
ries, sleep, age. All this is well known. Occultism is con- 
versant with these facts and many more; it also knows the rea- 
son. for this correspondence, but though Occultism is quite 
emphatic in its assertions regarding the essential unity of 
matter and spirit, it by no means identifies soul and body as 
these exist in time and space. Though it knows all about the 
soul’s plastic power over the body it does not assert that the 
body is of the soul’s making as already said. It holds that the 
body is an independent organism, following its own laws, and 
is had by the soul to be its tool and handmaid. It holds that 
the body is “the house of the inner man,” “a house of clay.” 
The body is “‘a vesture of the soul.” 


l would seem unnecessary to say anything to prove the 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “EASTER IN NATURE.” 


O speak of Nature is philosophical. To talk of the 
Great Mother is personal; and, it is theosophical to 


observe and study her dance through the circle of 

the year. She dances in the round and she leads us 
in the dance, though most of us do not know that we are car- 
ried around and around, through month and month, year after 
year, and, at last fall exhausted to the ground—to see again? 
Yes! but howe 

Watch her, the Great Mother! look at her, just now, in 
October. Just now she looks like a woman of forty-five to 
fifty or a little beyond and has all the characteristics of the 
young matron, who has changed her life from restless pro- 
ductivity to balance. She is recovering her physical form 
and restoring her shape. The light is not direct and the heat 
rays are not blazing; they are slanting and less operative. The 
lights are even cool and spell indifference, silence and solitude. 
The days are serene though mostly of lovely golden hues. 
Showers are not needed, yet severe weather comes at times. 
The change of life creates occasional storms. 

The Great Mother changes her colors and her dress. The 
green chlorophyl which was her customary costume during 
the summer now disappears by transformation, and the red, 
purple or brown anthocyans take the place. The daughters 
do the same as the Great Mother does every October. They, 
too, put on the hues of autumn when they grow tired of their 
life’s summer intensity, and long for rest and another life, 
one that gives the enjoy nent of fruits; enjoyments, and, not 
the pains, storms and stress of child-bearing. Over them, too, 
lie the mysterious amber light of self-concentration, the mag- 
netism of power and attainment. 

During the days of transformation there are times when 
the leaves look sere and the whole appearance is jaded. But 
itis only a transition of short duration. In all the changes 
from degree to degree, from season to season, in fact where 
life swings from extreme to extreme or starts something new, 
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the attentive student may discover that which in physics is 
called the “dead point.” These moments are most interesting 
and often reveal wonders, because we can sometimes discover 
the cosmic methods; sometimes we can actually see how nature 
operates. 

The Great Mother, and her daughters, too, grieve in 
October days. It is not hopeless whining. The harp is not 
broken. It is the sadness known only to human hearts, and it 
comes when the song birds leave and the dead flowers speak 
of past loves. It can be heard in the autumn wind. Is it 
worthless? Nay. It is a prophecy of renewal. It is a loss 
which is a gain, a grief which is full of hopes and blooms. 

The singer of the Canticles “went into the garden of nuts 
to see the fruits of the valley, and to see whether the vine 
flourished and the pommegranates budded.” ‘That was in the 
autumn. 

October may draw long lines of shadows on the pale 
cheek, but nutting enlivens the face. Nutting times the heart 
to celestial melodies. Nutting time is the opposite of spring 
fervor and lust. . Some may see only the face of death as 
October declines, but let them open Nature’s Bible and let 
them read in the burning heart’s scroll. Every line spells “I 
shall not die, but live” (Ps. CXVIII.). Nutting means im- 
mortality; it means lighting the lamps in the temple. It isa 
surrender which is a quickening with animation. It is a stage 
on the inward way. 

The pastoral man and the squirrel are busy in October. 
The Great Mother has told them that she must find food in 
their huts when the snow covers the ground, and she thinks 
of other things than planting and sowing. In winter she sits 
still, planning for the future, and wants to be entertained by 
her children. And hence the pastoral man and the squirrel 
gather into stores. The store is the Holy Grail, the eternal 
cup, that is never empty. It is the bread of life and none of us 
go hungry if we gather for the Great Mother, because she 
always provides for her children if they only listen to the cres- 
cendo of her meaning and understand that every end is a new 
beginning. To gather into stores means to rise to the crest of 
intensity. 

People travel; they visit royal palaces and their weak 
hearts long for the faded splendors they see, and they come 
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away empty handed .But let them come out on an early 
October morning after a clear night and when the sun has 
just risen, and they may behold splendors in which they can 
partake if life is a reality to them On such a morning the 
bushes are covered with gossamer threads to which there is 
nothing like it in royal robes. And these filaments draw you 
into their web; they cling to your clothes, they wind them- 
selves around your head like crowns and diadems and they 
draw the sun’s rays to you; they electrify you if you are sensi- 
tive, and their shimmer gives you the feeling of something 
unearthly . The little spider, which is the weaver, becomes 
a revealer of glories that no monarch ever reached or can 
reach. The Great Mother, the spider and an October morn- 
ing have nothing to do with monarchs. Their kingdom is not 
of this earth. 

Summer has proclaimed the Many . October knows the 
One. October is serious and serene; is a refuge in the law of 
life, in truth; points to values, to the Absolute. October can 
teach mystics, theosophs and all idealists, because the Great 
Mother no more shows her life in a fragmentary way, in 
manifoldness, a method which she is obliged to adopt in the 
summer on account of her many wayward children who prefer 
manifoldness to unity. She draws no sharp lines against any 
child, nor is she an extremist, but in October she gently leads 
in the direction of unity of life and thus becomes more of a 
teacher than in any other month of her busy career. But her 
subjectivity is seldom discovered except by the lovers of 
mysteries and contemplation . To contemplate means to be- 
hold, and in October she whispers: behold! Do you now 
understand me? Can you now see how intently I have loved 
your 

If my reader wishes to follow me through the year, month 
by month, by reading some of my observations on the zodiacal 
life, let him remember this Key to the senses; said the poet: a 
bird flew across my path in the woods and I prayed, ‘corne to 
my embrace, kiss my mouth and leave your yearnings upon 
my lips.’ Answered the bird, ‘my soul is song in your breast; 
myself you do not catch.’ 

The Great Mother is always present, but you can not lay 
your hand upon her. But she is manifest in forms everywhere 
toher worshipper. To all others she is Fata Morgana. 
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study the ancient religions and philosophies—and a 

very wise object this is, for anyone who pursues it 

will learn many things. He will find that the wisdom 
religion, as Theosophy is sometimes called, reaches far back 
into the night of time; that the most important systems of re- 
ligion are based on the principal teachings of Theosophy; that 
the great philosophers—those whose glory has not vanished 
with the times—have taught nothing else than that truth which 
Theosophy still teaches. The moral influence of those dis- 
coveries must be great to the student. It will make him 
modest, tolerant and truth-loving; modest, because he has 
learned that all our wisdom is only the accumulation of ef- 
forts of innumerable searchers and thinkers; tolerant, be- 
cause he finds that every religion worthy of that name, has 
taught and still teaches a part of that eternal truth which he 
adores in the theosophical teaching. This knowledge must 
fortify his belief in and magnify his love for that truth which 
is so difficult to find and to hold, while we are ensnared in the 
meshes of this physical life. 

May the teaching which we will study now the teaching 
of that wonderful sage, who is very wrongly called the heathen 
sage, which we here consider, bring about those happy results 
which are always followed by a contemplation of what is true, 
beautiful and eternal. 

Socrates was born in Athens 469 B. C. After having 
served his country and distinguished himself as a brave soldier 
in several battles, he devoted his life to philosophical pur- 
suits, and conversing with anyone he happened to meet. An 
inner voice, which he called his Daemon, urged him to do so. 
This inner voice warned and prohibited, but rarely or never 
instigated him to act. 

The oracle at Delphi when asked if there was a man wiser 
than Socrates, answering “no,” perplexed this philosopher, 
who believed himself to have no wisdom at all. In conse- 


QO: of the objects of the Theosophical Society is to 
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quence, he set out to learn what others knew, or believed they 
knew. He bothered politicians, law-givers, philosophers, 
poets, scholars, pupils, in fact, everybody, with questions which 
were so artfully put that he drove the conceited quickly to 
the point of humiliating self-contradiction. After that he 
would say that the oracle of Delphi, in declaring him the 
wisest man, meant that his wisdom lay simply in being fully 
conscious of his own ignorance, while the others were not. 
Then he would suddenly change his method and address his 
hearers with plain and homely precepts for self-control, tem- 
perance, piety, brotherly love, diligence, duty to parents, to the 
country, to neighbors. His manner of life was in perfect 
harmony with his teachings. All this aroused admiration and 
enthusiasm among the younger people, but also often hatred 
and enmity among the ambitious and corrupt. In 399 his 
enemies preferred charges against him. They accused him 
of worshipping other gods than those whom the city worship- 
ped, and of corrupting the youth. His remarkable self de- 
fense is preserved in Plato’s Apology, and also in his celebrated 
discourse on the immortality of the soul in Phaedo. Socrates 
was condemned to death and died as a great and noble sage 
would die. His principal teaching was, that the proper study 
of mankind is man, his nature, his duties, his happiness; that 
virtue consists in knowledge, and vice arises from ignorance; 
that we must therefore teach the consequence of actions, and 
show that “to do right is the only way to happiness.” 

Let us now look at those teachings more thoroughly; it 
will be seen they are truly theosophical and Socrates was in- 
deed one of the greatest teachers of mankind, from whatever 
source he might have derived his noble teachings. All we 
know of them is handed down through Plato, his pupil, 
Socrates never having written anything. It is said that many 
of those teachings are platonic rather than socratic. ‘That 
does not make any difference, as long as Plato himself attrib- 
utes them to Socrates. For it is not the man that needs our 
admiration, but the teachings. They alone are a prime factor 
in our evolution. Socrates always taught that the soul is im- 
mortal and exists before it incarnates in a physical body: 

“The soul of man is immortal, and at one time has an 
end, which is termed dying, and at another time is born again, 
but is never destroyed. And the moral is, that a man ought 
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to live always in perfect holiness. . . . The soul, then, as 
being immortal, and having been born again many times, and 
having seen all things that there are, whether in this world 
or in the world below, has knowledge of them all; and it is no 
wonder that she should be able to call to remembrance all 
that she ever knew about virtue, and about everything; for as 
all nature is akin, and the soul has learned all things, there is 
no difficulty in her eliciting, or as men say learning, all out 
of a single recollection, if a man is strenuous and does not 
faint; for all inquiry and all learning is but recollection.” 
( Meno.) 

Here we have the statement that the soul has been incar- 
nated many times and that the experiences of her terrestrial 
lives are never lost, though seemingly forgotten. The desire 
for learning is an attempt of the soul to recollect that which 
she once knew, which is not so easy, because the body with 
its own innumerable desires is always in the way: 

“For the body is a source of endless trouble to us by 

reason of the mere requirements of food; and also is liable to 
diseases which overtake and impede us in the search after 
truth; and by filling us so full of loves, and lusts, and fears, 
and fancies, and idols, and every sort of folly, prevents our 
ever having, as people say, so much as a thought. 
Moreover, if there is time and an inclination towards philoso- 
phy, yet the body introduces a turmoil and confusion and 
fear into the course of speculation, and hinders us from seeing 
the truth; and all experience shows that if we would have 
pure knowledge of anything we must be quit of the body, and 
the soul in herself must behold all things in themselves; and, 
I suppose that we shall attain that which we desire, and of 
which we say that we are lovers, and that is wisdom. 
In this present life, I reckon that we make the nearest ap- 
proach to knowledge when we have the least possible concern 
or interest in the body, and are not saturated with the bodily 
nature, but remain pure until the hour when God himself 1s 
pleased to relieve us.” (Phaedo.) 

Socrates here speaks of the difficulties which confront 
man when he strives to rise to higher regions. This he is bound 
to do on account of the divine principle living in his soul and 
incessantly urging him on by means of that vague intuition 
which the soul retains of the other world where she enjoyed 
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that felicity of which, in this world, he is very rarely conscious 
even in a flash. But the longing for the lost happiness is so 
strong and irresistible that the soul, while incarnated in the 
body, can have no rest, but must always strive for that which 
is true, beautiful and good, and which manifests in the terres- 
trial world as science, art and justice. As long as man does 
this from the spiritual point of view—that is, without egotistic 
purposes—he can accomplish great things while in the physi- 
cal body; science helps to make man wiser and consequently 
happier; the arts tend to refine his feelings, to beautify his 
life; and justice is the only means to ameliorate the suffering 
of the masses and to bring peace into the world. In order to 
be able to do this, Socrates teaches that man must learn to rise 
above the body; to see more with the eyes of spirit than with 
the physical eyes, since the senses are subject to illusions: 

“The soul when using the body as an instrument of per- 
ception, that is to say, when using the sense of sight or hear- 
ing, or some other sense is dragged by the body 
into the region of the changeable, and wanders and is con- 
fused; the world spins round her, and she is like a drunkard 
when under their influence. But when returning into herself 
she reflects; then she passes into the realm of purity, and 
eternity, and immortality, and unchangeableness, which are 
her kindred, and with them she ever lives, when she is by her- 
self and is not let or hindred; then she ceases from her erring 
ways and being in communion with the unchanging is unchang- 
ing. And this state is called wisdom” (Phaedo). 

As you see, this sage lays great stress on meditation. If 
he recommends the contemplation of the soul’s essence, he 
knows well why this is so important for man. It not only 
tends to make him wiser and better—for man always becomes 
what he thinks and wills—but it teaches him also the isolation 
of the soul from the body. The necessity for doing this is 
pointed out in “Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms.” 

The knowledge which Socrates had of the state of the 
soul after death is really astonishing when we consider that he 
lived and taught 2,300 years ago. It is sc much in accord with 
the theosophical teaching that one might take him for a The- 
osophist rather than for a “heathen.” He says: 

“The soul which has been polluted, and is impure at the 
time of her departure, and is the companion and servant of the 
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body always, and is in love with and fascinated by the body 
and by the desires and pleasures of the body, until she is led 
to believe that the truth only exists in a bodily form, which 
a man may touch and see and taste and use for the purposes 
of his lusts, . . . . do you suppose that such a soul as 
this will depart pure and unalloyed? She is engrossed by the 
corporeal which the continual association and constant care 
of the body have made natural to her. And this may be con- 
ceived to be that heavy, weighty, earthy element of sight by 
which such a soul is depressed and dragged down again into 
the visible world, because she is afraid of the invisible and of 
the world below—prowling about tombs and sepulchres, in the 
neighborhood of which, as they tell us, are seen certain ghostly 
apparitions of souls which have not departed pure, but are 
cloyed with sight and therefore visible. “These must be the 
souls, not of the good, but of the evil, who are compelled to 
wander about such places in payment of the penalty of their 
former evil way of life; and they continue to wander until 
the desire which haunts them is satisfied and they are im- 
prisoned in another body” (Phaedo). 

Socrates here speaks of the impure souls which cannot 
rise to higher spheres, but are for a long time kept in the 
sphere of the earth and soon reincarnated in a body which fits 
their low desires. Although he does not say, as Theosophy 
teaches, that all souls have a chance to become purified through 
repeated earth lives, yet his whole philosophy seems to pre- 
suppose this truth—otherwise he could not lay so great a 
stress on the necessity of leading a good and pure life. It is 
curious to find that he also believes in higher beings, which 
he speaks of as Daemons or Genius, and which have the same 
work to do as the “guardian angels” of the church: 

“After death, the genius of each individual, to whom he 
belonged in life, leads him to a certain place in which the 
dead are gathered together for judgment, whence they go to 
Hades, following the guide, who is appointed to conduct them 
from this world to the other; and when they have there re- 
ceived their due and remained their time, another guide brings 
them back again after many revolutions of ages’ (Phaedo). 

Hades, the judgment place of the ancients, is the purga- 
tory of the Christians, or Kama-Loka of the Theosophists, 
showing that the necessity for a period of purification of the 
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soul, tainted with the desires of earth-life, presented itself 
ages ago to the understanding of man. His feeling of justice 
does not allow an immediate participation of that felicity, or 
heaven, or devachan, which is reserved for the purified souls 
—wherefore the sinful ones have to go through a period of 
suffering, after which, according to Socrates, they return to 
earthlife; while the Christian church sends them to eternal 
heaven or hell. In my opinion the theosophical teaching is 
more just, more humane, because it allows to every soul a 
period of happiness and bliss, before reincarnation, provided 
that soul had one good, unselfish or sublime thought, durin 
earth life. This one divine thought enables the soul to em 
to heaven and to spin out in apparently endless variety the 
happiness contained in it, thus creating a heaven of good- 
ness for itself, the intuitive remembrance of which during 
the following earth life, will be a powerful incentive to strug- 
gle forward on the difficult path that shall finally lead us all 
to emancipation. Without this period of bliss in devachan, 
how could the soul feel that eternal longing for the lost para- 
dise, which alone can raise it above the temptations of the 
world? What else can it be than just that same yearning and 
longing which inspires our great poets and artists to transform 
it into those sublime masterworks which are a revelation to 
humanity and can touch even the dullest heart with a faint 
presentiment of a higher and happier world than ours? In- 
deed, only those men are truly great and good who retain in 
their soul, consciously or unconsciously, that sublime feeling 
of love for all that is divine, which they received in devachan. 
They are our teachers, our friends, our examples. 

Socrates does not speak of the evolution of man, yet that 
idea is latent in his philosophy, for he believes in higher beings 
which are the intermediaries of divinity, and in this sense the 
belief in gods, which was prevalent among all the ancient 
peoples, is justified—in fact it becomes a necessity for every 
thinking evolutionist. He says: 

“A great spirit is intermediate between the divine and 
mortal. This is the power which interprets and conveys to 
the gods the prayers and sacrifices of men, and to men the 
commands and rewards of the gods; and this power spans the 
chasm which divides them, and in this all is bound together. 
For God mingles not with men; and through this 
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power all the intercourse and speech of God with men, 
whether awake or asleep, is carried on” (Symposium). 

By Daemons we understand now just the reverse from 
the conception of the ancients. In the sense in which Socrates 
uses the word, it is equivalent to guardian angel. It signifies 
a perfected being who imparts to us the will of divinity or 
gives counsel and warning mostly during our sleep, but to 
advanced persons like Socrates, during waking also. We call 
it the voice of conscience; but the scientists are by no means 
agreed whether those mysterious admonitions and presenti- 
ments which we undoubtedly experience, are an outflow of 
our own soul or of that of another being. ‘The case becomes 
more complicated since we know that thought transference is 
a fact. The dilemma becomes more difficult for those who 
deny the existence of invisible beings, because they have to 
grant faculties to the soul which would elevate it to the dignity 
of a divine being. Let everyone judge such experiences for 
himself; but in doing so let him remember that thought-in- 
fluences can come from a good as well as from a bad source 
and that nothing but his common sense and his understanding 
of good and evil can guide him aright. In order to under- 
stand what is good and what is evil, man has not only to acquire 
knowledge continually, but also to express in thoughts, words 
and deeds that which he considers to be good. If he is mis- 
taken therein, the consequences will teach him a lesson which 
he cannot forget. This is the only safe way to progress; for 
it is better to make mistakes by well meant actions than to 
remain idle from fear of doing wrong. The Bhagavad Gita 
says, “Action is superior to inaction.”” But in all our actions 
let us follow the advice of Socrates: 

“The constant occupation of the philosopher is to care 
always for the soul, not so much for this life, which is but an 
instant in comparison with eternity—as for the life to come. 
If the soul is immortal, is it not wise to live for the eternity?” 

If the soul is immortat! In Socrates’ time there seem 
to have been many people who denied the soul’s immortality, 
and again others who affirmed it—just as in our own time. 
Socrates himself was perfectly convinced of immortality and 
gave many philosophical reasons for it (see Phaedo). He 
also points out the advantage which the meditation about 
death brings to the philosopher: 
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“Then Simmias, as the true philosophers are ever study- 
ing death, to them, of all men, death is the least terrible. Look 
at the matter in this way: how inconsistent of them to have 
been always enemies of the body, and wanting to have the 
soul alone ,and when this is granted to them, to be trembling 
and repining; instead of rejoicing at their departing to that 
place where, when they arrive, they hope to gain that which 
in life they loved (and this was wisdom), and at some time to 
be rid of the company of their enemy. Many a man has been 
willing to go to the world below in the hope of seeing there 
an earthly love, or wife, or son, and conversing with them. 

“A true philosopher has reason to be of good cheer when 
he is about to die, for he may hope to receive the greatest 
good in the other world” (Phaedo). 

Socrates is very anxious to convince his pupils that there 
is no reason to fear death for him who has lived a righteous 
life, who has adorned his soul with that which properly be- 
longs to it; and then he adds: 

“But the danger of neglecting her does indeed appear to 
be awful. If death were the end of all, the wicked would 
have had a good bargain in dying, for they would have been 
happily quit not only of their body, but of their own evil 
together with their soul. But now, as the soul plainly appears 
to be immortal, there is no release or salvation from evil ex- 
cept the highest attainment of virtue and wisdom. For the 
soul when on her progress to the world below takes nothing 
with her but virtue and education; which are indeed said 
greatly to benefit or greatly to injure the departed, at the very 
beginning of his pilgrimage in the other world” (Phaedo). 

A very good point against our own materialism. It vio- 
lates every sense of justice to think that a man can commit 
crimes and indulge in vices without being responsible for 
them. Indeed, that teaching of materialism which holds that 
body and soul go back after death to that nothingness from 
which they came, is a pernicious teaching, since it must insti- 
gate man to live a selfish life and to employ withal enough 
trickery and deceit to avoid the human law. If there were 
no higher law than the human law, man might as well despair 
of justice and abandon every noble aspiration, and live regard- 
less of the well-being of others, for the gratification of his 
lowest sensual appetites ;and this has been repeatedly done— 
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as history teaches. On this point alone the consequences of 
the materialistic teaching are depraving and not worthy of a 
civilized people, not to speak of the short-sightedness and 
stupidity which believes that there can be a cause without an 
effect, and life without preceding life. The old philosopher 
Empedocles says somewhere: ‘Nothing can be produced from 
nothing.” And 2,300 years after him Eliphas Levi corrobor- 
ates him: “Death proves the immortality; for a being can just 
as little cease to be, as nothingness can cease not to be.” So- 
crates, in his celebrated conversation, in the prison, with his 
friends and pupils, lays great stress on the necessity of keep- 
ing the soul pure, untouched by earthly vices and temptations. 

‘Just as the body conserves the impressions which it had 
received, through accidents or other causes, so the soul, after 
being deprived of the body, carries with itself the evidence of 
its character, its affections and of all the acts of the past 
life; wherefore the greatest misfortune would happen to that 
man who enters the other world with a soul, charged with 
crimes. Neither you Callicles nor you Polus, nor Gorgias, 
can prove that to lead such a depraved life would be of any 
use to us. Of all the many different opinions only that one is 
unassailable, that it is much better to receive than to commit 
an injustice and that one must always strive to be good and 
not only to seem to be good.” 

On another occasion he points out, what may also be 
called a theosophical teaching, in so far as it concerns the 
different degrees of dematerialization of the soul, or in other 
words, the different bodies with which the spirit of man is 
surrounded. 

“Just as the body, in decomposing, returns to matter, so 
the soul, being of an immaterial nature, goes to a world which 
is invisible and also immaterial. But we must distinguish 
between the pure soul, which is really immaterial and 
nourishes itself with scientific and good thoughts, and that 
other soul which is more or less attached to material impuri- 
ties and which, for this reason, is hindred from aspiring to that 
which is divine and is therefore kept back in the terrestrial 
regions.” 

Now it might be remonstrated that Socrates here speaks 
of the pure soul being immaterial and soaring up to those 
regions which are immaterial too. It is not quite clear if he 
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calls that immaterial which is invisible or if he really means 
that the purified soul has no body at all, but he distinctly says 
that to the sinful soul cling material impurities; which means 
that it is not yet entirely separated from that matter which 
constitutes our physical world. It is possible that the teaching 
that our solar system is divided by definite planes, each having 
its own matter of different degrees of density, was not known 
in Socrates time, and that he divined the truth only by intui- 
tion; but it is certain that he describes the second of these 
planes—that one which is next to our physical world, the 
astral plane, through which every soul has to travel after the 
death of the physical body. And his teaching is in harmony 
with the theosophical teaching when he says that the impure 
souls are there retained for a time. 

The moral teachings of Socrates are those of every great 
sage who has lived and taught among us. When he says: “Do 
not return injustice for injustice, do not do evil to the person 
who has done thee wrong’’—that is practically the precept of 
Buddha: “Overcome anger by not being angered, overcome 
evil by good, overcome avarice by liberality, overcome false- 
hood by truth’; or that of Jesus: “Love your enemies; bless 
them that curse you; do good to them that hate you and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute you.” This 
means that good Karma can be created only by good thoughts 
and actions; that evil deeds, have the natural tendency to 
produce other evil deeds, but that the enlightened man 
recognizes the truth that evil can be overcome by good only, 
and that the great and final advantage comes always to those 
who can forgive, “to him who is free from enmity, well dis- 
posed towards all creatures”; as the Bhagavad Gita puts it. 

Then take that other saying of Socrates, almost literally 
to be found in the Bible: “You recognize the tree by its fruits; 
every action has to be judged by that which it produces: call 
it bad if evil comes out of it and good if it has beneficent 
results.” 

Jesus speaks about the difficulty which a rich man has to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. Socrates says: 

“Riches are a great danger; a man who loves wealth does 
not love himself nor his kin, but something entirely strange 
to him”; which means something that cannot return love for 
love; it is a waste of that divine element which gives life and 
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happiness to ma.n If we give love to Mammon we rob 
humanity of it and make ourself poor, because he only is rich 
and happy and satisfied who receives love as freely as he gives 
it. Love is indeed the element of life, eternal, inexhaustible, 
mysterious—the more we give of it, the more we receive. A 
beautiful thought is expressed in the following sentence: 

“The most beautiful prayers and offerings are not so 
agreeable to the divinity as is a virtuous soul that has the desire 
to resemble it. It would be a bad thing if the gods took more 
interest in our offerings than in our soul, for then the most 
culpable could bribe them. No, only those are just and wise 
who through their words and deeds give to the gods and to 
men that which they owe them.” 

The simple beauty of this Socratic teaching can only 
be compared with that of the “Widows mite” in the New 
Testament or with that in the Bhagavad Gita: “I accept and 
enjoy the offerings of the humble soul who, in his worship, 
with a pure heart offereth a leaf, a flower, or fruit, or water 
unto me.” 

And if we take that other thought of Socrates about love, 
and compare it with the preceding one, so full of pity for the 
poor and unfortunate ones, we must confess that the teaching 
of this so called heathen philosopher is just as sublime as that 
of Jesus or Buddha. Why should it not be, since every one 
of them taught the truth, which is always and everywhere the 
same, in whatever language it may be spoken . Socrates says: 

“Evil is the vulgar lover who loves the body rather than 
the soul, and who is inconstant because he is a lover of the in- 
constant, and therefore when the bloom of youth which he was 
desiring is over, he takes wings and flies away, in spite of all 
his words and promises; whereas the love of the noble mind, 
which is in union with the unchangeable, is everlasting.” 
(Symposium. ) 

Another remark could have been taken from the New 
Testament, if that one had not been written 7/00 years after 
Socrates’ death: ‘““‘We all seem to have that natural disposition 
which makes us see the faults of others much better than our 
own faults.’ That is expressed stronger in the New Testa- 
ment. “Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thy own eye?” 

~ Socrates calls this rightly a natural disposition; for every 
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one of us has at some time or other made the experience that 
we discover more quickly the wrong which others commit. 
The cause for this lies partly in our egotism and partly in that 
secret tendency of nature to teach us by bringing outside ex- 
periences to our consciousness. By the latter process we are 
better enabled to see the consequence of wrong actions, but if 
we ourselves are involved in such actions we are blinded by 
our passion and egotism, and can neither see nor reason 
clearly. Besides, we may also know the motive power of our 
wrong action, which is not always absolutely bad, in which 
case we easily find an excuse. But if it is the tendency of 
nature to teach us in that way, it is our duty to learn from that 
teaching and to consider our own state of morality, before we 
condemn another person. Anyone who does that has learned 
his lesson in this respect. He will not then judge another one, 
since he well knows that he himself is not free from sin. 

The interaction of soul and body was no secret to Socrates. 
He says what Paracelsus, the great physician, stated many 
hundred years after him: 

“Tf the physicians fail in the treatment of so many 
diseases, it is because they treat the body without considering 
the soul; if the whole is not in good condition, how can the 
parts be well’” 


Eliphas Livi gives expression to this truth in the follow- 
ing words: 

“Most of our physical maladies are derived from our 
moral diseases; any great passion to which we abandon our- 
selves is always a great disease in preparation.” This is a 
truth which ought to be implanted in the soul of every young 
man, who is bent on conquering the world, which, in the 
theosophical sense, means Aimself. 

Thus we see that the teachings of that grand old sage, 
who lived 2,380 years ago, are, in the main, the same as the 
three theosophical teachings. 

Socrates received the punishment which the world usually 
gives to those great ones who dare to proclaim the truth; but 


his teaching will live as long as the world lasts, for truth 1s 
eternal. . 











THE BRAIN AND ITS ACTIVITIES. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


has been set forth in regard to the cranial and cerebral 

nervous structures. As dry and heavy as the matter may 

seem to the superficial reader, it is always certain to be 
interesting to the student. It will be necessary for every one 
to be very thorough in this department of physiology. 

The cerebro-spinal system consists of the cerebrum proper, 
the cerebellum and apparatus connected with it, and the 
medulla spinalis with its encephalic expansions. 

The cerebrum consists of two hemispheres united to each 
other by a series of white transverse fibres, so as to constitute 
a twin system, the parts of each of which correspond with 
those of the other. Each of these hemispheres consists of 
masses of gray matter and agglomerations of white fibers. 
Beneath them are the two central ganglions, coupled together, 
the optic thalami and corpora striata, or opto-striate gang- 
lions. The white fibrous matter of the cerebrum occupies 
the space between these ganglions and the gray matter at the 
surface of the brain. The fibers are considered as running 
like a series of electric wires between the two. They are 
somewhat like the spokes of a wheel which unite its circum- 
ference to the central knob or nave. These are the converg- 
ing fibers. Others cross from one hemisphere to the other, 
and are the commissural fibers. 

“The cerebrum,” says Luis, “is the sum total of the cere- 
bral convolutions, united one with another, with those on the 
same side and with those on the other, and at the same time 
also with the central optostriate ganglions.” 

The gray matter on the surface is about an inch thick or 
a little less. It is gelatinous in the new born infant, of a rosy 
gray in the older child, and somewhat of a yellowish white 
with old persons. It is darker colored in the negro. In mental 
disorders there is generally atrophy. Those disposed to hal- 
lucination, melancholic delirium and paralytic dementia, 
frequently have diminished convolutions. 


[tte on this occasion to give a summary of what 
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The nerve cell or vesicle is regarded as the ultimate 
morphological unit. Each cell of the cerebrum is of pyra- 
midal form, the summit pointing outward as if held by mag- 
netic force, and the bases of the cells are parallel to each 
other. On every cell is a delicate fringe constituting a net- 
work; and it is connected by this with the others, so that we 
have all through the gray matter a continuous plexus of these 
nerve cells. At the base of each are prolongations which are 
attached to nerve fibers of the afferent kind; while their apexes 
also send forth a filamentous prolongation which is either lost 
in the network, or comes in contact with zones of cells above. 

The number of brain cells must be many myriads. They 
are disposed in zones or layers: the larger ones within and 
smaller ones at the outer side. The color of the cell is amber 
yellow, and it has a nucleus and nucleolus. The material of 
the vesicle is called protoplasm. It is a tissue of very minute 
fibers, interlaced together and concentrating upon the nucleus 
of the cell. This nucleus in its turn is not homogeneous, but 
has a special structure of its own of a radiated appearance, 
while the nucleolus is also in its turn divisible into filaments. 
Each of these vesicles has its place and allotted task; it operates 
conjointly with its fellows and shares in the common life; and 
from these the active principles of the brain are supposed to 
proceed. ‘They are connected together by a uniting network, 
which is abundantly supplied by minute arterial capillaries, 
which in their turn form a network. 

So far as is known, the smaller cells or vesicles are sen- 
sory; and the larger ones motor. In the horns of the spinal 
column, the cells of the anterior are larger and those of the 
outer or posterior smaller. By this analogy we may presume 
that the external zones or layers of gray matter in the brain 
are sensory and the deeper ones motor. 

The transverse fibers unite the hemispheres, the converg- 
ing ones join the hemispheres to the compound central ganglia, 
consisting of the optic thalami and corpora striata. The cere- 
brum and the ganglia thus are focuses of nervous activity. 

Thus the optic thalami and corpora striata seem to con- 
stitute the center around which all the elements of the system 
gravitate. The thalamus consists of four isolated ganglia, sit- 
uated in a line, and two bands of gray matter lining the third 
ventricle and continuous with the spinal cord. The anterior of 
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these four ganglia is much developed in animals in which 
the development of the olfactory nerve is well marked. The 
second is most fully developed in man; but in the animals 
that have only a rudimentary optic nerve it is scarcely visible. 
The third seems to be connected with sensitive impressions 
and the fourth or posterior with auditory impressions. The 
lesion and destruction of the respective ganglia have been 
characterised by the corresponding loss or impairment of the 
respective senses. The fibers from the two anterior ganglia 
pass to the forepart of the brain; those from the third ganglion 
pass indiscriminately over the whole cerebrum; while the 
posterior ganglion radiates to the posterior cornua. This 
shows that distinct parts of the brain are set apart to particular 
functions. The stimuli from the body are carried to the cen- 
tral ganglia or optic thalamus, and thence to different regions 
of the brain, where they are associated with mental operations. 

The corpora striata represent the place where the stimuli 
from the brain stop, so to speak, before going out into bodily 
acts. [These bodies are soft and abundantly supplied with 
blood vessels; and from the frailty of their texture are more 
easily injured than the thalami. Hence paralysis, of the char- 
acter of hemiplegia, is more common than that of nervous 
sensibility. It has been found by experiment, that there exist 
in the brain at different points, centers from which the motor 
impulse proceeds to the various organs and parts of the body. 

Associated in function with the corpora straita are the 
two lobes of the cerebellum. ‘Their nervous force is trans- 
mitted by numerous fibrils to the gray matter of these bodies, 
and serves to charge their nerve-cells with power, giving to 
our movements their regularity, their force and their contin- 
uity. In fact, it silently diffuses itself through all the conscious 
and unconscious activities, and is an indispensable component 
of every act. Thus the corpora striata are common territory 
in which the cerebral, cerebellar and spinal activities are 
combined. 

The optic thalami intellectualise all impressions; the cor- 
pora striata materialize all impulses. Every impression and 
impulse excites the vesicles or cells which are influenced, 
erecting them and developing heat. This hastens their waste 
and in due time produces fatigue. So dependent are they 
upon the blood for their life and sensibility, that a momentary 
interruption of the circulation stops the machinery and arrests 
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every phenomenon. Keep the nervous structure cool and 
we have anaesthesia. 

The increased flow of the blood promotes activity of the 
brain, and activity of the brain increases the rapidity of the 
flow. Everybody, too, knows how too energetic work, pro- 
longed watching, preoccupied attention to single subjects, are 
so many agencies to exhaust the brain, keeping it excited 
locally, and finally resulting in exudations, the lesions of para- 
lysis. ‘he emotions transmit shock to the cerebral organism 
and weaken it. The continuation of this impression without 
suitable relaxation is likely to result in permanent mischief. 

Sensibility is the peculiar function of attraction for what 
is agreeable and repulsion for what is not. It shows itself as a 
property of tissue before any organ is developed from it. It 
exists in vegetables as well as in animals. When an organism 
is evolved for it specifically it becomes exalted into sensation. 
This is not, however, till there is a sensorium for the purpose. 
But the organism alone does not thus perceive. Light is not 
seen by a person who is asleep; nor is sound or touch appre- 
hended. The mind must be sufficiently cognizant, to enable 
this. 

It appears to be certain that the exercise of thought and 
study produce a greater flow of blood to the brain, and a more 
rapid consumption of oxygen. This is the real physical opera- 
tion. Much is said because phosphorous is eliminated; as 
though phosphorous did it all. That phosphorous has a great 
and tenacious affinity for oxygen is certain; but its agency is 
rather to aid the operation of thinking than to set it going. 

Another peculiarity of brain function has also been 
noticed ; denominated automatic activity. It is however about 
as much a muscular as a cerebral function. It means self- 
acting, without reference to the will or mental cognisance. Its 
operations are inverse, from the center to the circumference. 
In the complete nervous arc, the sensory fibers bring in ex- 
ternal impressions and the motor carry out the consequent im- 
pulsions. In automatic activity the reaction alone is noticed. 
The sympathetic system is especially automatic. The spinal 
cord acts automatically, apart from the brain; each division 
of it, operating by itself as well as in concert with others. This 
has been observed on the body of a man who had been be- 
headed in France. 


Dr. Luis declares that it is principally in the perceptive 
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regions of the sensorium, and those that are the seat of purely 
intellectual phenomena that the manifestations of intense auto- 
matic life are most distinct. When an external impression 
thrills us of a sudden, when the sight of an affecting scene or 
charming spectacle or pleasing sound touches us in the sensi- 
tive regions of our being, the sensibility is developed in the 
form of satisfaction, and stored up as a memory. It does not 
remain simply as a matter to be recalled to the mind, but is 
likewise the source of automatic action. Every such impres- 
sion allies itself with others so that they work together. When 
one of them chances to be aroused, others join in, making 
memories conscious to us when we had no known reason for re- 
calling them and had never tried. ‘These things are repeated 
every day and hour of wakefulness. We read in this way. 
Every printed or written word calls up the memory of the 
thing which it means. In conversation, ideas wake one an- 
other, often drawing the attention away from the principal 
topic. It requires a pretty strong will, somewhat of wilful- 
ness, to keep conversation to the point. Public speakers are 
apt to be drawn aside; in lectures we often use the same 
phrases, put the same periods, without being aware. It is 
often easy to start individuals off on a favorite subject, and 
they wlil repeat the same things as before, automatically. Per- 
sons engaged in study will continue the work involuntarily 
against their wishes, as many a student desiring rest, has found 
out. Sometimes this will be done unconsciously, and in 
dreams or after the manner of suggestion. 

Ideas which are evolved in one individual’s mind, are 
frequently brought out in the mind of several at the same 
time—not unfrequently at the same moment. We name our 
limbs alike, we all have like activities. It is not so much of a 
marvel that we have similar thoughts and make similar “origi- 
nal discoveries.”” No man knows anything all alone, if the 
truth comes out. There is a sense, sensibility, aye, mind itself, 
which is as common to us individually as the ocean is to the 
fishes. We all take the same directions when in like condi- 
tions. We are, however, so far individuals, that each of us 
refracts the ways of evidence and perceptions of truth and 
right in his own peculiar way. Masses of men are moved 
together by the same impulses and excitements; we are gay 
together and morose together. The automatic activity of one 
individual will pass to another by means of speech, writing 
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or gestures. Owing to this we are inspired and moved by 
eloquent speech, or rather the utterances of a strong-willed 
man. Orators produce rapture and enthusiasm in their audi- 
ences; preachers thrill their hearers, excite their emotions, 
and often it has been called the Holy Ghost. In short, there 
is no end to such examples. 

Psychic and moral qualities belong to a like categories. 
Love and hatred are unconscious and automatic; and hence 
not to be reasoned away. Some attract, others repel us. 

Many forms of insanity and aberration are the functional 
perturbations of automatic activity. The unmanageableness 
of delirium may be thus accounted for. Hypochondriac per- 
suasions are also examples. Ungovernable impulse can be 
likewise placed to the account. Anger, fear, love are all 
characterised by the same peculiarities. 

Luis considers that the phenomena of cerebral activity, 
as regards their successive development, may be reduced to a 
series of processes—of regularly linked physiological opera- 
tions, all derived one from another, becoming complicated in 
their diverse phases, but always having a common basis of 
elementary operations. An agitation of the sensorium, an 
emotion of the personality, an anterior sensorial impression, he 
regards as the primary stimualtion to movement. He devides 
the mode of evolution of cerebral activity into three natural 
phases: 1. Incidence when impressions arrive at the sensorium 
and are perceived. 2. The intermediate, in which the elements 
of the gray matter of the brain enter into active participation 
with the impression, and a psycho-intellectual excitation is 
produced. 3. Reflection, or the motor impulse. ! 

We can carry this matter further; but it is as far as scien- 
tific processes seem to go. They find cells and structure for 
this and that; but cannot fix personality there. Science knows 
no such thing. The psychology which it recognizes has the 
entity of psyché—soul left out. Let us accept its theories as 
the reverse side of the picture: but never lose sight of our own 
humanity in that it transcends. 











BY THE LIGHT OF STARS. 
By J. HOWLAND. 


The silver goblet of the waning moon 
Hangs low, once more in summer’s tranquil sky. 
And night with gentle fingers shakes the dew 
Down where earth’s hills and valleys sleeping lie; 
Clear on the shining scroll of heaven, the stars, 
Unfold their mystery. 


Peaceful, I rest upon my bed of stone, 
Worn to a likeness of the form I wear, 
No miracle ,that any feel amazed 
And gaze up through the illumined heavens to where 
The story of the universe is writ, 
As on a mirror fair. 


A century gone, as men count nights and days, 
Since seeking God, I climbed to refuge; high 
Upon the towering mountains quiet breast. 
Far down, cloud veiled, the teeming cities lie, 
Where men wear out the dream, they think is life, 
and fear to die. 


Oft memories come of all the long, long, years, 
I lived and loved, and fought, and slept awhile, 
Chained like a bondsman to desire’s wheel, 
E’re Pharoh’s tomb had reared its wondrous pile, 
Or Troy’s town burned to earth 
For Helen’s smile. 


Time when the Roman came to Angleland, 

Nights when the Druids, by the moon’s soft light 
With golden sickles cut the mistletoe, 

Days when they fought the foe as heroes fight; 
For altar fire, nor home, nor life were safe, 
When might made right. 
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Long were the hours I spent in catacombs, 
Lit by the radiance of the Rosie Cross 
Poting o’er tome and tablets graved with signs, 
That I might learn to coin pure gold from dross, 
As great magicians may (the story runs) 
Nor any suffer loss. 


Weary of life, as life goes, in the world, 
Measured by heartbeats and sensations past, 
Sickened of weal, of woe, of all the endless round, 
Long did I seek to solve the riddle vast, 
To find that only those, who live God’s law, 
Find peace at last. 





PHILANTHROPY AND HUMANITY. 
By C. H. A.B. 


HE Greeks invented that term for the love of man as 

: man. That affection they termed Philanthropy, and 

reckoned it a virtue. Aristotle expresses this by say- 

ing that all men have a feeling of kindred and good- 

will to all. The term philanthropy is man used in a much 

more limited sense, equal to charity. But it was not so used 
when the word was first coined. 

The Romans also had a term or a phrase with which to 
express the universal bond of good-will which unites man to 
man. ‘Terence formulated it thus: Homo sum: humani nikil 
ame alienum puto. A man am I, and feel for all mankind. 

On the basis of such thoughts the classical people founded 
much of their morality. Cicero has said: “For a man to ab- 
stract anything from another man, and to increase his own 
comfort by the discomfort of another, is more vile than death, 
than poverty, than any other thing that can happen, either 
to his body or to his external self. For in the first place it 
takes away human and community of life.” 

All this is beautiful and correct so long as we limit the 
term humanity to be a term for a virtue, merely. 

But the humanity meant by the mind is not simply a vir- 
tue, such as benevolence a philanthropy, the term is meant to 
express everything sublime regarding the office which man- 
kind fills on earth. Humanity means infinite existence real- 
ized. 











FROM MY NEW TESTAMENT NOTE-BOOK. 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 
1. 


HEWN a new actor steps upon the scene, the specta- 
tors wonder: Whoishe?r Whence does he come? 
What does he bring? Such questions form the 
background out of which he steps. A similar 

mysterious rear follows an interesting person who comes sud- 

denly before us. How much more mysterious must the ap- 
pearance of Jesus have been to his environment? ‘The mystery 
follows our questions, and it does not seem to lift. 

Jesus did not, like Aryan teachers, come with metaphysi- 
cal theories and austere practices, promising a nirvanic rest. 
He came surrounded with an atmosphere of personal faith, 
and he demanded faith of those who followed him. His back- 
ground was personal; his appearance was personal. His peo- 
ple were intensely individualistic; his own activity was indi- 
vidualistic. He sought individuals throughout the time of his 
ministry and never for society as such. The one man and the 
one woman stood forth before him in their eternal value. The 
one, not the many, was the category of his logic. Unity, not 
multiplicity, was his aim and end. And yet he did not isolate 
himself nor others. He drove nobody to solitude. He did not 
encourage a religion of seclusion. In nowise did he follow 
the methods of India. His method was semitic and personal. 
He founded his religion on faith. The word faith was con- 
stantly on his lips; it was the keynote to his philosophy. His 
method of faith is of interest to us all and so is his individual- 
ism. I will, as far as I can, elucidate the philosophy of faith. 

To Jesus faith meant confidence. He had confidence that 
his father was with him, and, that he did his father’s work and 
will. And he demanded that all others should learn to have 
confidence. Was that not sound philosophy? Without conf- 
dence no positive work can be done. The negative builds 
neither character nor a kingdom. Without confidence that all 
will come out right, we shall never find happiness on our path. 
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That powerful lift we call hope rests on confidence. If you 
have no confidence in your ability to win out, you shall never 
see victory. If we will not trust our own inner longings, how 
can we ever raise ourselves on the wings of will and organize 
anything that partakes of other-wordliness or religion? 
None of us have ever seen God as a person or seen the Infinite 
impersonally, yet by confidence in our innermost ideas we seek 
God or the Infinite and build up a spiritual realm. Faith 
then is confidence and that much misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented word means nothing else, if we will use it in its origi- 
nal signification. 

As regards faith in relation to salvation, I cannot under- 
stand Jesus to say anything else than that a man who has confi- 
dence in God is thereby justified, and consequently a partaker 
in the New Life. And how can it be otherwise? Confidence 
produces right conditions and the moment right conditions 
are established, the New Life is also born. It cannot be other- 
wise in a world of cause and effect. Of course, this is disputed 
by the legal man, who insists upon a revengeful god and who 
demands the so called ‘‘good deeds” as the way to God. But 
Jesus knew neither a legal nor a revengeful god. His gospel 
finds a spontaneous reply in every human heart, except that 
of a pharisee and a priest. Jesus stands for universality and is 
an open door to heaven. Jesu philosophy of confidence can 
be of magic power to us, if we but use it. 

If we use confidence as he practiced it, we shift the center 
of life from this world of actualities to the world of realities, 
and that is magic indeed. If we use confidence as he practiced 
it, we add to our growth and stature another faculty: the god- 
faculty, and that is the real magic power in life. Adding the 
god-faculty to our stature we reach into God’s world; and 
what more do we need? Jesus had confidence, hence he 
shifted the center of nature and changed actual conditions. 
Jesus had the god-faculty; hence the marvels of his life and 
the claim that he and the father were one. 

To imitate Jesus means to have confidence. To follow 
after Jesus means to have confidence. To believe in Jesus 
means to have confidence. To be saved means to have confi- 
dence. To have confidence is to have the Inner Life. I may 
speak by the hour about the Inner Life, but I shall never 
reach a better definition. The Inner Life is confidence. [ 
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may point to many mystics as types of the Inner Life, but I 
shall never find a better illustration upon it than Jesus. He is 
the best teacher. 

I am pointing back to where man begins a life distinct 
from the animal. I am pointing to the original ground on 
which is built all the spiritual structure we call culture and 
civilization. I would that all people were more alive to their 
native intuitive powers. I would that all people obeyed their 
innermost guide, which is a native instinct for the true and 
the good. The life in the Orient, in spite of its many failures 
is built upon such fundamentals, and we can learn much 
humanity in the Orient and be educated on many points where 
we in the Occident are totally ignorant and woefully defec- 
tive. All philosophers rest with such sources and draw from 
such wells. 

Elsewhere, I have enlarged upon our intuitive powers. 
Here I will speak of our inner “guides,” often called con- 
science and consciousness. Unfortunately there is no clear 
distinction between the two words conscience and conscious- 
ness. Carelessness has confused them. Correctly used the 
word consciousness means personal knowledge of the relation 
of one thing to another; the word signifies “joint knowledge” 
(conscientia). Consciousness is the product of two factors: 
I am and the object. By un-consciousness we mean the sus- 
pension of our faculties, which proves that by consciousness 
we mean to say that all our faculties are alive, awake and 
active. The word consciousness stands in the modern vocabu- 
lary for a new faculty, a new conception, and is most charac- 
teristic of the whole of the civilization of the Occident. The 
word arose after the time of the Greeks. 

“The Greek had no word for consciousness” said that 
great metaphysician, Sir William Hamilton. That is most re- 
markable: it means that those wonderful and keen witted 
people did not set themselves up against the objective world 
as if that had any real value in itself. They were no dualists. 
Like the Orientals, they stood in unity, and the distinctions 
they drew between themselves as individuals and a thing as 
an individual thing, did not give the thing a value of real 
or eternal character. Of course, they did not deny the fact of 
a thing’s existence and its opposition to themselves, but that 
realization did not give the object a separate and self-centered 
existence. What the thing was in itself was simply not real- 
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ized ; at any rate, not till the later date of Greek thought. The 
Greek with his marvellous culture was nevertheless a child, 
and remained so till the last. And this Greek condition of 
childlikeness is desirable. 

It is inevitable that we should wrestle with our environ- 
ment of things and unless we recognize them sufficiently to 
think them worthy of a struggle with us, we shall never attain 
consciousness; that is to say self-realization. We must fight 
with the objectice world as a real thing, and not as an illusion. 
If the objective world to us is no more than an illusion, then 
our conquest is also an illusion, and our supposed spiritual 
superiority is also an illusion. The outcome of a real conflict 
is self-realization or consciousness. ‘The objective world re- 
mains what it was, but we are changed by the struggle, and 
that is the main point. We are changed from being children 
and become free and moral beings. No matter in which form 
we mould our thoughts about the conflict and its results, we 
have attained a knowledge of the Ego and of the Non-Ego. 

But this knowledge which expresses itself thus in dualistic 
terms, Ego and Non-Ego, and which seems to postulate a 
dualism, to postulate an opposite to us, does not destroy the 
unit of our own being. On the contrary, it affirms it and 
gives a most solid foundation for all other knowledge. Let 
me show how that comes about. 

Take a thing, an object, the chair you are sitting upon. 
What is it? Take hold of it with your senses, with your mind, 
any way you like. What do you find out about its real nature? 
You find out that it is made of wood, cloth and other various 
materials. You realize that it gives you a seat; that it is mova- 
ble; and so you may continue descriptions indefinitely. Yet, 
suppose you finished sometime, all you have gained is a mass 
of different qualities, while the chair, the unit that binds all 
these qualities together is still a mystery, is still afar off. These 
perceptions and conceptions have not given you janything 
definite, except the consciousness that you are yourself and 
that it is you who has transferred your perceptions and con- 
ceptions to an object, that is in no wise brought into your con- 
sciousness except by the life you created in yourself while you 
struggled with the chair in order to understand it. What 
does this prove? It proves that all consciousness is selfmove- 
ment and that that something which we call the thing or the 
object lies completely outside our consciousness as far as 
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knowledge goes, but not as regards being a substratum, sub- 
stance. 

Now, if we leave the subject of knowledge and endeavor 
to arrive at a conception of what substance may be, we readily 
come to the conclusion that it is not very different from our- 
selves. By falling back upon the most elementary idea which | 
there is in us, upon life, we in that find an identity between 
ourselves and substance. In the ultimate analysis we and that 
which we call substance are life. And now I give it as my 
philosophy that unless we realize this, that life is the essence 
of all things and of the very one which we call ourselves, we 
shali understand nothing in philosophy, art or the sciences; 
we shall not be able to deport ourselves truly as we wish to 
in our dreams; we shall never climb beyond ourselves. 

It is to this principle that all philosophy leads us, if we 
use philosophy as a guide to wisdom. It is to this principle, 
this root of all roots, all the sages and saviors constantly point. 
It is necessary from time to time to stand still and correct 
our perspectives, just as is done on great steamers, which 
cross the oceans. Before they set out upon their voyage, their 
instruments are corrected and adjusted. A compass that does 
not point true leads to disaster. A false conception of the 
world economy leads to death. The ancient knew all this 
and obeyed the laws. Thus they discovered zeality. Do we? 
Come then to philosophy and learn wisdom. 


IT. 


New Testament poetry and mythology strongly resemble 
the religious imaginations we meet with elsewhere, but they 
are not so rich nor so picturesque. [hey sound more like a re- 
frain than an original voice. They seem to have been toned 
down everywhere, as if the manipulators were afraid. On every 
page of the gospels and the epistles lie remainders, like those 
great boulders which past geological upheavals and powers 
have left behind in so many places on the surface of the earth. 
These boulders are remains, and no more; they are foreign to 
their present surroundings, because the forces that carried 
them are spent. And so with the poetic images and myths 
which remain in the New Testament; they are single stones 
without settings; they are isolated and individual brilliants; 
their jewelry has been cut away. 
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It is possible to guess the voice that caused the echo. It 
is possible to restore the picturesque settings and to recon- 
struct the jewelry that has been stolen. We can bring back 
the spirit of those enormous drifts that scattered those bould- 
ers in so many places and left them there for building stones 
in after ages. No echo ever dies; no picture thrown upon 
the universal screen ever fades away; all that is past is ever 
present; nothing is lost. All that has been cut away from the 
New Testament records resemble the flesh and viscera cut 
away from an animal when they set up its skeleton in the 
museum. It is well to cut away, else we shall not be able to 
study the frame work of the animal. And without the frame 
work we shall not have a true picture of the animal’s funda- 
mental form and quality. An animal may have much or lit- 
tle flesh, much or little color, be young or old. This much 
or little is only incidental; but its frame would substantially 
be the same. We can tell from the bones found in ancient 
tombs whether the owner was male or female, young or old, 
and often of what race; but we cannot tell whether he or she 
was or was not fleshy, handsome or ugly, a king or a queen. 
All the incidentals are lost; but they can be guessed at. 

And so with the New Testamnet, its mysteries are re- 
vealed by the scattered thoughts, emblems and pictures left 
over by the depredators. They are like bones of the skeleton. 
Comparing these remains to similar ones from other religious 
records and myths, we can reconstruct the ancient mysteries, 
like as our zoologists do nowadays, and as they have done from 
the isolated petrefactions found in the Rocky Mountains, of 
which famous illustrations can now be seen in the Natural 
History Museum in Central Park, in New York. 

It was Owen who declared that if he had but one bone 
from an animal, he could tell which animal it was and where 
the bone belonged. Applying Owen’s method, I shall pick up 
the remains of ancient religious poetry that lies scattered 
through the pages of the New Testament, and which relates 
to Jesus, and show what they are, and their important place 
in the frame work of the story of Jesus. The result will be a 
reconstruction of a vast lore of occultism, unknown to the 
Church and otherwise unintelligible to the reader. It shall 
be seen that the New Testament is really very different from 
what it is supposed to be, and that its principle of “salvation” 
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should not be read as the Church does it. The mind of the 
Master revealed in the New Testament, shall be heard to pro- 
claim itself as Theosophy and not as a cruel theology that 
condemns. The great issues of life will appear in their true 
light, and will not be shaded by crude notions. Incidentals 
will vanish and essentials come forth. The problems of 
human life will solve themselves in any pure mind which 
meets them; it shall need no priestcraft for mediating. All 
pilgrims shall find the peace that transcends the peace the 
world can give. [I shall not claim for myself the honor of 
proclaiming these results nor shall I claim for myself all the 
learning that you shall hear in the following chapters. All I 
shall do is to set before you the results of modern scholarship 
on ail the points that are coming up in the course of these  } 
chapters. I shall be a scribe, and no more. 


IIT. 


Of what practical use can the teachings about the Christ 
and the Christ’s own teachings be? My answer is: They can 
be of the most profound use, if properly understood and ap- 
plied. I shall not advocate any “imitation of Christ,” nor the 
so called “saving faith,” nor any other ecclesiastic doctrine or 
practice; but I shall endeavor to show you “the Mystic Christ” 
who is the pattern which we may apply to our lives, and whose 
method is the one worth while. I say method, and mean the 
way he lived life. 

Clearly, Jesu command “follow me” can mean nothing 
else than to follow his method of life. What was Jesu method? 
My answer is in one word: ecstasy. Ecstasy is the key to his 
life. Let me explain, first, what is understood by the Christ 
life; and next, what is ecstasy—ecstasy in his case. What 
is the Christ life? First of all, you will note that I speak of 
Jesus living the Christ life; hence you understand that I make 
a distinction between him as a man and the ideal which he 
endeavored to live. He was an individual; the life-ideal he 
had before him was and is universal. 

I will begin with a little archaeology. In Greek we have 
two words very much alike both in spelling and pronouncia- 
tion, yet different in signification. The words are Christos 
and Chrestos. The first signifies anointed, consecrated, set 
apart for special uses. The term is most used in religious 
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and temple service. The second word signifies good or 
gracious. In a spiritual or mystic sense this word is applied 
to the departed. The dead venerated by the surviving family 
are called “‘the blessed,” or “the good”; that is, to say “those 
who are now with the gods,” or divine, or in the company of 
the blessed ones. The word in that use is common in Greek 
epigraphy, pre-Christian as well as post-Christian. By thus 
venerating the departed and calling them Chrests the survivors 
gave them a title distinctive of the divinities ruling the next 
world. ‘To be or become a Chrest meant then to be or to be- 
come divine or godlike. Confusion of language, especially 
ignorance of Greek, early caused the transference of the title 
“the good, the gracious,” to the Christians, and their proper 
name, followers of the “anointed,” Christ, from a mere proper 
name came to mean “the Divine’; and, “the anointed” be- 
came ‘“‘the Divine.” 

In view of this explanation, what is the Christ life? It is 
the divine life. This is the first explanation of it. Possibly 
we may not now find it so difficult to understand what the 
divine life is, at least not formally. If we can conceive what 
the divine life is, we have gained a point in understanding 
what the Christ life is. I think we get the noblest conception 
of the divine life from Cleanthe’s hymn. 


IV. 


No one shall live his or her life in imitation of another. 
If it were possible to do it, it would be a failure, an absurdity, 
a spiritual crime. Our life must now be lived on lines indi- 
cated by our own law or karma. It must be a continuation of 
that which we began ages ago and only with such deviations 
as progress and self-overcomings require. This being so, 
why should we study other people’s lives? Why should we 
contemplate the life of Jesus? What can we specially learn 
from his life? 

Elsewhere, I have characterized Jesus as the man who 
constantly lived with the Christ ideal before him; and hence 
became such a peculiar spiritual man worthy of imitation. 
I will try to show how the best class of Christians have “imi- 
tated” his method; that is to say, how they have lived with 
the Christ ideal before them and thus become spiritual men. 
Such spiritual men have been called mystics; and it is to the 
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mystics and their lives and ideas I would lead your attention. 
They may help us. The Inner Life of the Christian may be 
studied in the records left by Christian mystics, both of the 
church and outside of the church, and in the observations of 
others not mystics; and finally, in all the New Life manifest 
in our own day and named variously . Most of that New Life 
is a development of the Christ principle totally unknown, 
and would perhaps have been incomprehensible to the Christ- 
ians of the past. We are in an age which summarizes, not 
merely continues, but which summarizes all the past and gives 
glimpses of a new age, the coming of a new world-cycle. 

Religion holds (as against naturalism) that God as a per- 
sonality is surrounded by wonders and signs; all of which 
evidence that the Deity is not only almighty and the “final 
will,” but also has heart, a heart that feels with the sufferer 
and has mercy with the errant. In fact, the kernel of all the 
wonders and signs is of a personal character; it is warning 
and guiding, uplifting and saving. 

These wonders and signs are an offence to naturalistic 
minds, because they only see and only will realize the trivial 
and material; to the pious mind, however, these wonders and 
signs are full of encouragement and divine consolidations 
and assurances that God is personal and present God, who 
watches and loves the least one in creation. 

It is interesting to turn the foregoing round and begin 
with the view of the religious person. The religious person 
has an internal evidence that he as an individual stands in an 
eternal relation to the deity and that the deity is eternally and 
vitally concerned with him. I say he has an internal evidence 
for it; namely, he feels that God moves in him, leads, guides 
and protects him. This feeling of his in course of time be- 
comes a knowledge, and the wonders and signs that surround 
him as living teachers and leaders are easily read and obeyed. 
He puts his life into these and in return receives the eternal 
life. In all this, the religious person is living just like Jesus 
did, and, in some sense, can also say, “I and the father are 
one.” But such a union, such a life, that cannot be examined 
by weights and measures appears an impossibility and a 
chimera to the naturalistic philosopher. Such experiences are 
not the common daily and vulgar experiences of the materialic 
mind; hence they are declared insane and illusory. The 
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modern naturalistic mind, such as that of William James, 
when he places himself in an appreciate mood, will explain 
this life as psychological drunkenness, exactly as in Jerusalem 
on that memorable day, when Peter stood up explaining that 
he and the others were not “filled with new wine,” when they 
spoke and were filled with the Holy Ghost (Acts 2). 

The difference between the naturalistic and the religious 
mind is, that the naturalistic mind speaks out of its own ignor- 
ance, the religious mind is filled with the Holy Ghost. 

By the Human [ understand man and our world. I call 
the Human our ideal and declare that we can have no other 
ideal. I shall show Jesu life in the life of the Human and try 
to show how far it may help us to work out our ideal. 

Man is called to make his own world and our value is in 
proportion to the degree which we make this our world. Our 
world is not made for us; it is a work of art. We create. We 
are free spirits and not naturalistic elements. Our world is 
Self, self-poise, character, spiritual beauty, in one word— 
freedom. Our ideal is Man. 

But what is man? Two opinions, in the main, have con- 
trolled thought in the past. The one considers man a birth 
from nature. Nature has in man opened her eyes and attained 
self-consciousness and freedom. Man, according to this view, 
has no other god than the god in his own breast. He is his 
own center and purpose, and his “salvation” is the evolution 
of a kingdom of reason. The other view holds that man is 
created in the image of God, or, which is the same, is God 
manifested in the flesh. His aim and end in life, according 


to this view, is the development of a Kingdom of God, a King- 
dom of Will. 


VI. 


To Naturalism the Deity is a being without feeling, mind 
and heart; a being entirely impersonal; a being having to do 
only with the universal, the all, the necessary, and in no wise 
concerned with the individual human being. Against that, re- 
ligion holds that such a view is soul-destructive and a radical 
error and that, on the contrary, the deity has proved the value 
of the individual by becoming an individual. Jesus empha- 
sizes the eternal value of this revelation when he said: “I and 
the Father are one.” By that statement he has given an infinite 
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value to the individual. Religion readily ackowledges that 
this declaration is not verifiable by scientific means, that it is 
only a matter for faith, not for intellectual scrutiny, However, 
for the spiritual mind an understanding is possible in this way: 
The father is infinite in all-mightiness and will; the son is 
infinite in submission and obedience. All-mightiness and will 
are one side, and correspond to the other side of submission 
and obedience; and, the two are again the two sides of the 
spirit of love. Thus the spiritual mind understands the 
mystery, and rests in infinite bliss. 


VII. 


It becomes necessary to take account of and seriously to 
consider what the Human (Man) is: 

(1) Shall we consider man and human life in the light of 
the forces that operate in the universe, and consider ourselves 
merely elements of a universe and no more? That standpoint 
is Naturalism. 

(2) Or shall we consider man as a tool in the hands of 
powers superior to him and the world he lives in; powers of a 
distinct nature? This is Supernaturalism. 

(3) Or shall we think of man as “the helm” that steers 
the universe—a view taken by the ancient Greeks? Is he ort 
is he not an independent center? Does life and nature gain in 
dignity and significance because he lives? 


VIII. 


Is it “Either-or,” or is it “Both-And?’” What do you live 
for? To dissolve personality or to strengthen it and raise it 
to a higher potential power? For Buddhism or Brahminism, 
for asceticism or self-assertion, for personality? The story of 
Jesus the Christ shows that at-one-ed. 














“How can one protect himself 
against the lies or slander of others?” 

By being honest in thought, truth- 
ful in speech, and just in action. If 
a man will think no lie and is truth- 
ful in speech, lies or slander cannot 
prevail against him. In view of the 
seeming injustice and unmerited 
slander in the world, this statement 
wuld not appear to be borne out by 
facts. Yet, it is true. No one wishes 
to be slandered; no one wishes to 
be lied about; but the majority of 
people do lie about and slander oth- 
ers. Perhaps the lie is only a little 
one, a “white lie”; perhaps the slan- 
der is only done in the way of gos- 
sip, to make conversation. Never- 
theless, a lie is a lie, however it may 
be colored or called. The fact is, 
it is dificult to find any one who 
thinks honestly, speaks truthfully 
and acts justly. One may admit this 
statement to be generally true of 
others, but he is likely to deny it 
if it is applied to him. His denial, 
however, proves the statement true 
in his case, and he is his own vic- 
tim. The universal habit of crying 
out against lies and denouncing 
slander in general, but not decreas- 
ing our contributions to the supply, 
causes and keeps so large a variety 
and stock of the commodity 1n active 
circulation, and causes those who 
have to do with the supply to be so 
susceptible to or injured by lies and 
slander. 

A lie is in the moral world what 
murder is in the physical world. The 
one who tries to murder would kill 
the physical body. The one who lies 
about another injures or attempts to 
destroy the character of that other. 
If the would-be murderer can find no 
entrance for his weapon in his in- 
tended victim’s physical body, he will 
not succeed in his attempt at mur- 
der, and it is likely that when 
caught he will suffer the penalty of 
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his act. To prevent the entrance in- 
to his body of the murderer’s weap- 
on, the intended victim must have 
protected himself by a coat of armor 
or some thing which resists the at- 
tack. The murderer in the moral 
world uses a lie, falsehood, slander, 
as his weapons. With these he at- 
tacks the character of his intended 
victim. To protect himself against 
the murderer’s weapons, the intend- 
ed victim must have armor about 
him. Honesty in thought, truthful- 
ness in speech, and justice in act, will 
build about him an armor invulner- 
able to attacks. This armor is not 
seen, but neither is a lie or slander 
seen, nor is character seen. Though 
not seen, these things are more real 
than is a pistol, a knife, or armor 
of steel. A lie or slander cannot af- 
fect the character of one who is 
guarded by honesty and truthfulness, 
because truthfulness and honesty are 
permanent virtues; lies and slander 
are their opposites, and are _ vices 
which are impermanent. A lie cannot 
prevail against a truth. Slander can- 
not prevail against honesty. But ‘f 
instead of being honest in his 
thought a man thinks lies and speaks 
falsely, his thinking and speech make 
his character vulnerable and nega- 
tive to the positive lies or slander 
aimed at him. If, however, his char- 
acter is protected by an armor made 
of his honesty in thought and truth- 
fulness in speech, then the weapons 
aimed at him will recoil on the one 
who hurled them and who will him- 
self suffer the consequences of his 
own act. Such is the law in the 
moral world. He who injures an- 


other’s character by lies and slander 
will in turn suffer from the false- 
hoods of others, though the penalty 
may be deferred. It is better for 
one’s murderous intentions toward 
another to at once recoil on him and 
from the armor of honesty and 
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truthfulness of his intended victim, 
because he is more likely to see and 
will the sooner see the futility of 
wrong thought and action, and will 
the sooner learn not to lie, not to do 
wrong, because he cannot do wrong 
without injury to himself. After he 
has learned that he must not do 
wrong if he would avoid the pen- 
alty of wrong, he will soon learn to 
do right because it is right and best. 

Little “white lies” and idle slander 
are not the little harmless things 
which they appear to be to unseeing 
eyes. They are the seeds of murders 
and other crimes, though much time 
may intervene between the planting 
of the seeds and the reaping of the 
fruit. 

When one tells a lie which is un- 
detected, he is sure to tell another, 
and another, until he is found out; 
and he becomes a hardened liar, con- 
firmed in the habit. When one lies, 
he invariably tells another lie to hide 
his first, and a third to hide the two, 
and so on until his lies contradict 
each other and stand out as strong 
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him. 
successful he at first is in adding to 
the number of his lies, the more over- 


witnesses against more 


whelmed and crushed will he be 
when these children of his thought 
are summoned to bear witness against 
him. One who protects himself by 
honesty, truthfulness, justice, in his 
thought and speech and action, will 
not merely protect himself from at- 
tacks of falsehood and slander; he 
will teach how not to attack him 
those who would attack him and how 
they protect themselves by having 
an invisible though invulnerable ar- 
mor. He will be a true philanthro- 
pist because of the moral strength 
which others have been stimulated to 
develop. He will be a true reform- 
er, by the establishment of honesty, 
truthfulness and justice in thought 
and speech. So with the ceasing 
crime, houses of correction will be 
done away with and prisons abol- 
ished, and with active minds, man 
will have happiness and will perceive 


what freedom is. 
A FRIEND. 
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The Memory of Past 
Births 


Charles Johnston, M. R.A. S. 
FROM THE PREFACE: 

Y reading the title, “THE MEM- 
b ORY OF PAST BIRTHS,” vou 
have already taken the first step 
toward remembering, for you have 
sowed in your mind the seed of an 
idea which will germinate and grow 
till at last it blossoms into full knowl- 
ode. Of those who receive this 
thought of endless life through many 
births, most accept 1t at once with a 
conviction which runs ahead of evi- 
dence; many hold it tentatively with 
cradually growing credence; none al- 
together reject or forget it. The thought 
remains, the seed stirs and grows, and 
as rebirth is a true law of life, every 
turn and incident of life gives it new 
force, till at last beliet ripens into cer- 
tainty. 


Price, Cloth, 50 Cents 
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a fortune, if vou attempted it yourself. 
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ET acquainted with 

James Leith Macbeth 
Bain. The acquaintance 
will do you good. Know 
him through his ‘ Brother- 
hood of Healers,’”’ and you 
will want to know more of 
himthrough his other books. 


Here is a list of them: 


The Brotherhood of Healers 
Paper, 35 Cents. 


This is a beautiful little book through which a 
spirit of love is breathed. Mr. Bs un shows us 
with Emerson how healing consists “in being 
the channel through which heaven flows to 
earth.”’ 


The Christ of the Holy Grail 


Or The Christ of the Cosmos and The 
Little Christ of the Soul. Cloth, $1.00. 


Being a word of spiritual doctrine to the prac- 
Lic il mystics of our day and supplement: iry to 
“The Brotherhood of Healers.’ 


In the Heart of the Holy Grail 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Being the Hymns and Prayers of the Christ- 
Child to the Christ- Mother. They are suited 
for the various services of Healing, and sup- 
plementary to ‘The Christ of the Holy Grail.’ 


Corpus Meum 


This is My Body. Paper, 50 Cents. 


Breaths of the Great Love’s Song 
Cloth, $1.25. 

The Song of the Cross, and the 

Chant of the Labour of Satan 


Cloth, $1.25. 


The Opening of the Gates 


Cloth, $1.25. 


Breathings of the Angel’s Love 
Cloth, $1.00 
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The Idyll of the White Lotus 


A STORY OF INITIATION 

By MABEL COLLINS 
WE are pleased to announce this re- 
print of a work which, though 
written in the form of a novel, has a 
deep spiritual meaning underlying it. 
It is a story told in all ages, and 
among every people. It is the tragedy 
of the soul. Attracted by desire, it 
Stoops to sin; brought to itself by suf- 
fering, it turns for help to the redeem- 
ing spirit within, and in the final sacri- 
fice achieves its apotheosis and sheds a 
blessing on mankind. It 1s a story of 
initiation written in tender and beau- 
tiful language, and bears on its face 
the stamp of veridicity in simplicity 

and dignity. 
Price, Cloth, $1.00 


Light on the Path 


By M. C. 

A Treatise Written for the Personal 
Use of Those Who Are Ignorant 
of the Eastern Wisdom and Who 
Desire to Enter Within Its In- 
fluence. Price, cloth, 50 cents; 
flexible leather, gilt side stamp, red 
edges, 75 cents. 


The Voice of the Silence 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


And Other Chosen Fragments from the 
Book of the Golden Precepts. For 
the Daily Use of Lanoos (Dis- 
ciples). Price, cloth, 50 cents; 
leather, 75 cents. 


Letters That Have 
Helped Me 


By JASPER NIEMAND. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents. 
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Law 
By BURCHAM HARDING. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents. 
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The Sermon on the Mount 


By JAMES M. PRYSE. 


And Other Extracts from the New Tes. 
tament. A Verbatim Translation 
from the Greek, with Notes on the 
Mystical or Arcane Sense. 


Price, cloth, 60 cents. 


The Ocean of Theosophy 
By WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 


155 pages. Price, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 








Selections from Buddha. 


By PROF, MAX MULLER 
Price, cloth, gilt top. 50 cents. 





An Outline of Theosophy, 5 cents. | 
Culture of Concentration of 
Occult Powers and their | 
Acquirement - 10 cents. | 
Introduction to The Inner | 
Life - - 15 cents | 


Have You a Strong Will?! 


By CHARLES G. LELAND. 

Or, How to Develop and _ Strengthen 
Will-Power, Memory or Any Other 
Faculty of Attribute of Mind. 
Price, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
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Cloth. 60 cents. 
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